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Wieao) LFORE pursuing the course of our 
history of architecture, brought ! 
up to about the period of the! 
bys); French Revolution, we should! 
BARS) refer to some peculiarities of art | 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, of | 
which we deferred speaking, and which it is’ 
very desirable should be rightly understood. | 
Few styles may be deemed so familiar to every | 
one as those comprehensively designated 
“ Louis Quatorze,”—from the French king, in 
whose reign they were originally introduced | 
into France. Yet, these styles, in modern prac- | 
tice, are often intermingled with other favoured | 
systems, with which they had no original con-' 
nection—further than the general debt to’ 
Italian origin—and with which they may be 
unfitted to coalesce. 

The question of “synchronism of style,” 
indeed, we are not now prepared to argue.’ 
We wight even discover that that ques- 
tion is one which there should never be 
occasion to enter upon, as it is usually raised, 
with reference to modern praetice. All the 
materials of art are for our application or 
instruction, and the chief point should be— 
whether the limes, contours, proportions, and so 
forth, are such as harmonize. Were Grecian 
and Gothic ornament placed together in the 
same composition, we presume there would be 
an apparent dissonance of a different nature 
from the mere “ anachronism.” If evidence for 
that belief were wanted, we have it im what all 
must have noticed,——namely, that the same 
draughtsman never yet presented both classes of 
ornament. But, assuming the unison of forms 
to be secured, we may still have to settle— 
whether we can afford to part, in eases of 
whatever deseription, with even the refleetion of 
historic interest. That may lend a charm to the 
highest living e@7/. It may be the excusable 
part in the sentiment animating the revival 
of Gothie architecture. The idea that a certaim 
permanence of character should be found in 
the architecture of religious uses, held place 
even in the works of the Anglo-Italians, and 
gave to the steeples of Wren the character | 
that we discovered im them. 

Clearly, however, on all grounds, it is im-' 





tionin the other. In both countries, the Cinque- 
cento art was that to which men would again 
and again recur, as the highest attained standard 
of excellence,—the mother-earth from which 
they derived fresh strength for the contest, 
at every touch. Yet, as we saw, circum- 
stances led to great difference in the cha- 
racter of the external architecture, as viewed 
in the greater number of works. In the 
treatment of interiors generally, there was 
still greater discrepancy between the two 
countries. The principle of the English archi- 
tects was to carry the same general style 
throughout the building: but in the course of 
this praiseworthy endeavour, they occasionally 
gave to the interior, features too nearly resem- 
bling those of exteriors, and originally designed, 
if not for direct utility in the open air, with 
that “semblance of utility” which should 
always be found. We are not preferring the 
Rococo of French abasement to the doorways 
with pediments, and the excessively massive 
cornices in some English works. We merely 
point out that the style adopted in France 
was one which would have allowed a change 


in the principle of decoration—indeed, greater | 


than it effected at first—and free from the eecen- 
tricities which were ultimately reached, —a 
modification which might, perhaps, have been 
made to contrast advantageously with the pon- 
derous dressings and moulded panellings of the 
more strictly Italian architecture. As regards 
the pediment in interiors, the objection may be 
mitigated, but only in the case of the broken pedi- 
ment of the degenerate style,—so that it would 





vade a whole fagade. A few churches of the 
Jesuits are the chief examples. Features both 
of the degenerate Italian and the Louis Quatorze, 
thus may be found strangely mingling with a 
general style, the principle of which was to reject 
them. Of the former innovation, St. John’s 
Church, Westminster, by Archer, might have 
served to illustrate a former article. The Louis 
Quatorze character may be seen along with the 
architecture of Wren, and in certain parts of 
the tower of that church im the Strand, which 
Gibbs would seem to have raised as though it 
should be a pattern card of everything that 
he had brought from Italy. Where, however, 
the Louis Quatorze ornament is sparingly intro- 
duced, as in some of the details of St. Paul’s— 
where it mingles with the regular lines of tle 
entablature—it seems to perform the part of a 
useful foil to inerease the beauty of the 
ordinance. 

The “Louis Quatorze,’—speaking of the 
| styles as one, under the name generally used,— 
| had, then, this especial and distinctive character, 

that it was essentially a style of decorative art. 

| Vitruvius, indeed, directs a difference of treat- 
ment between the design of external and internal 
architecture ; but the difference is merely a 
difference of proportions, not that radical change 
in both composition and style which would seer 
in the license of the later period of French 
extravagance, to require the employment of two 
different architects. 

It may be urged that the case as here put, 
| should be subject to exceptions. The Alhambra, 
jplain externally, gorgeous within, might be 











appear that what might be intolerable through- | instanced; and the Roman houses themselves, 
out an exterior, might be used,—beeause else- | judging from those at Pompeii, exhibited some- 
where the form could convey no idea of insuf- | thing of the same contrast. Still, the difference 
ficiency. The whole question here raised, isone | there, naturally arises from the plainness of 
about which the moment we begin to reason we | exteriors,—kept so for reasons unconnected with 
find the difficulty. Take up one extremeview, and | art,—rather than from any intended difference 
you would lose the labels to Gothie arches in in the architecture. The Alhambra decorations 
interiors, and, perhaps, cornices, and many of | are little more than flat surface ornaments; and 
the most important features of architecture |in the Roman villas, the differences occur only 
altogether, such as there was no idea of reject- | where pictorial art has, in some degree or other, 
ing in the French interiors. Casuistry surely | been called mto play. Even in the Elizabethan 
eannot be allowed to trench so much upon the ' deeoration, the styles of exterior and interior 
field of art. With dogmas for the support of | are plainly identical. Such as the Roman style 
everything, ar¢ itself will evaporate. Rules are | is, much of it may be taken as condemned by 
not unimportant : indeed, nothing can be effected one of the passages in Vitruvius. 

unless there are guiding principles expressed| Whilst a right conception of the principles of 
or felt. Those rules, however, which are in the | architecture would dictate, in design for furni- 
latter position, are what are most valuable. It | ture, the use of members different from those of 
is not possible, and, perhaps, not desirable, to | masonic and struetural architecture, it is re- 
prevent each spectator from settling the ques- | markable that after the period of Greek art, the 
tion in his own way. The feeling in our own error of copying the peris of buildings in un- 
case is not always shocked by the use of pedi-! suitable positions was frequent. A general 


portant that the architect should study thements to windows,—because there may be just unity of feeling and character should of course 
materials which he uses, somewhat more inti- the semblance of use, which is all we care about. | pervade the whole building, its interior, its fit- 
mately than with the mere pencil; and what- Inside the building, however, the case is very tings, furniture, and household utensils. The 
ever be the purpose to which he may afterwards different ; for there, the idea of protection, orof same ornaments which the Greeks used in their 
turn them. Therefore, when with this view, we |g roof, is instantly negatived by the recollection | buildings and vases, were the most beautiful 


seek to define the character of a style, we must that we are already under cover. In the broken 


reject much that has, perhaps, entered into com- ' 
bination, in the works of the best architects. | 

The difficulty of fixing upon examples, we 
may say, is sometimes considerable ; for it seems 
to be forgotten, that the works of architects’ 
were not designed by them to illustrate parti- 
cular systems: the works derived their chief 
value from irxovation upon the system, and | 
from their giving forth examples of the artist’s | 
mind. Rickman found the difficulty so great, | 


| 
| 


pediment in exteriors, however, we are a degree 
further removed from actual use ; whilst in the 
interior the same form cannot challenge our 
objections, for it is clearly not fitted for the 
duty which it has not to perform. There is 
only just so much connection between it as an 
architectural decoration, and the original pedi- 
ment, as there may be between the triglyphs of 
the Grecian Dorie and their supposed origin, 
the ends of beams. These observations will be 


‘and appropriate decorations for the edges of 
‘garments. But the true principle of architec- 
ture is to confme forms originally designed for 
peculiar s¢ructural offices, to similar situations 
and materials ; and in every fresh case, to seek 
without prejudice the form which is best fitted 
for the new office, or for the new material, and 
which will usually have distinct characteristics. 
It is to inattention to this first principle of 
design, that is due a pestilential fallacy,—that 
real skill in arehiteeture does not imply skill 


that he attempted his own illustrations of styles’ \ found to apply to the styles we are now more | in furniture design and mterior decoration — 
—a plan always regarded with suspicion by the especially contemplating,—not only because of | whereas a proper view of what is necessary 


professional reader. 


We saw that the grand monumental style of | 


the English and French architects was, in the | 
main, free from the vices of manner which 


the general tendency of those styles away from 
structural design, but also on account of their 
frequent use of the broken pediment. 

But, we were about to remark, that whilst 


'to success in the one department of architec- 
‘ture, should recognise that aptitude to seize 
‘all new requirements, which is the indis- 
_pensable condition of suecess in amy branch 


formed the whole style of the most influential! the Louis Quatorze style, and its successors, | of our art. But it does not appear, that dis- 
of the contemporary Italians. In each country | were essentially belonging to the architeeture tinctions in structural purpose were held in 
the same styles were existent—Cinque-eento, ‘of interiors, their growth out of the degenerate | view until the Louis Quatorze period,—when, 
degenerate Italian, and “Louis Quatorze,” each | Italian, necessarily brings occasional Louis | however, the separation of what is essentially 





originally transported from Italy. What pre- 


vailed in one country, was, however, the excep- | 


Quatorze ornament into exteriors. Seldom, | one profession, into the two of architecture and 
however, anywhere, is the style found to per-| decoration, which then seems to have first taken 
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place, whilst seeking one object, eventually 
went to the extreme of divergence, and termi- 
nated the existence of true art in decoration by 
the disregard of the structural element alto- 
ether. 
¥ The proportions of the column had been fixed 
by properties of a friable and disintegrating 
suiieial as well as by consideration for effect, — 
indeed, with reference to this, we must not 
disregard the theories founded on the sup- 
seit perception of the structural sufficiency 
as having to do with the sense of delight. 
We shall not, for the sake of building up a 
theory, question the propriety of the Gothic 
mullions in the particular material ; for, the same 
line of reasoning may touch upon the use of 
all stones set on end, of slender dimensions, 
or indeed of everything originally derived from 
“post and beam” construction. Still, in any 
new attempt, and where materials such as wood 
or iron are employed, we seem to be justified in 
seeking for forms and proportions, better suited 
to the new structural office and the different 
properties of the material. The Italian artists, 





decorativeart led tothe predominance of others— 
in this case, the infinite play of light and shade. 
We may ourselves remark, that this fondness 
for gilding,—which eventually went to great 
excess and extended to England,—has ever since 
weighed heavily upon efforts for the real im- 
provement of art. It seems to have been con- 
sidered, that under the new direction taken, 
exact symmetry was no longer essential. It was 
not, however, till the period of Louis Quinze, 
that symmetry was systematically disregarded. 
We think, however, that the Louis Quatorze 
may have been not the first style which disre- 
garded the important element mentioned ; for 
we recollect many Flamboyant windows in which 
there is decidedly a similar tendency. These 
instances of repetition of events in the history 
of art are important, and should be instructive 
to us. 

The distinctive character of the Elizabethan 
was, that it used all those elements of the 
comprehensive “ Renaissance” which did not 
become the especial property of the Cinque- 
cento. Thus the cartouche and strap work are 
predominant in the Elizabethan. The general 





however, adopted the classical columnar system 
in furniture, where no great weight had to| 
be supported, and for a fibrous material. It 
is clear that the leg of a table, or the post | 
of a bedstead, could be executed in ee 
or iron of much more slender proportions 
than either could be in stone, and that it might 
even be twisted or curved without endanger- | 
ing the structural sufficiency. The point, then, 
is that which was not 
table-legs and the bed-posts formed of the 


classical columns, that were used in the Eliza- | 
bethan furniture,—interesting though that may | 
It was perceived in the furniture | 


be to us. 
of the Greeks. It was felt also by the, 
artists of the age of Louis Quatorze. By, 
these last, however, whilst one error was/| 


erceived in the the 


principle of Louis Quatorze, however, is ex- 
plained to be—the assumption of those elements 
which were rejected by the Elizabethan. 
Thus, strictly speaking, in the Louis Quatorze, 
the cartouche and strap work have no place. 
Where in the Lows Quatorze style we 
should meet with round surfaces, in the 
enuine Elizabethan there would be flat sur- 
aces. The flatness in the latter case was 
modified by the cartouche-work element of the 
age of James I. In the Louis Quatorze, both 
scroll and shell work are common, and much of 
the character of the ornament may be traced to 
developments of the shell form. The classical 
anthemion is conjoined with the shell, to produce 
a new ornament. A small scroll, sometimes 


avoided, it may be said that another was fallen | clothed with acanthus foliations, is common. We 


into, That was one avoided in a style, which, 
like the Italian, had not escaped some mistakes. 
The Gothic architects generally recognized the 
fact that furniture in woodwork is not built 
up or carved from one block, but that pieces 
are framed together. The Louis Quatorze 
system, however, would treat the form of a chair 
as though it were necessary to give the notion 
of having been carved from a single piece. The 
infusion of new thought into the profession of 
architecture had its advantages: at first, at 
least, it prevented the mimicry of forms suited 
to one object, where the purpose was different— 
such erroneous taste as even the medizval 
artists indulged in, in small coffers and altar 
furniture mimicking the forms of buildings— 
but it fell into the error which we have alluded 
to. The Louis Quatorze style is beautiful 
in many of its features: it is highly suggestive 
as to the application of materials: it is instruc- 
tive as material for study: but it is dangerous 
as “example.” 


The characteristics of the Louis Quatorze | 


differed essentially from those of all contem- 
porary or preceding styles. It was, indeed, a 
development of the degenerate Italian, as that 
style was a variation on the Cinque-cento. It 
therefore recognised the classical orders, and 
comprised many successful adaptations of their 
mouldings and ornaments. But it was essen- 
tially an ornamental style,—one finding its more 


‘may add, that curves of contrary flexure are 
' general, though frequently the junction is inter- 
‘rupted by a rectilinear Sak Curves, with 
_voluted ends, are profusely employed, and these 
—_ end to end, often serve to make up a 

esign. In fact, nothing is so easy as to get 
over an awkward space by a few of these forms. 
Applied as decoration, they are to be tolerated ; 

but where they are laid together, for a struc- 
tural office, the contrary flexure necessarily 
‘acquires the appearance of weakness. In the 
combination of scrolls, a fiddle-shaped appear- 
‘ance is common. Flowers, Cupids, stalactites, 
‘and “rocaille,’ or grotto work, and imitations 
of architecture, at Tenath made up a curious 

combination, and led to the extreme of dizarrerie 
in ornament—the “ Rococo,” the origin of which 
term has not been exactly explained. 

Thus in the Louis Quinze, even in the better 
versions of it, which sometimes are marked by 
much inventive fancy, the exceptional charac- 
teristics of the earlier style become prominent. 
Original classical types are still further departed 
from. What were elements in the former style, 
rule the composition in the later version. Want 
of symmetry is general. As the authority we 
have before referred to says,—in many of its 
examples, the Louis Quinze is an almost random 
| dispersion of the scroll and shell, mixed only 
| with flat peculiar crimping of shell-work—the 
|“ coquillage.” The feathered scroll was also 





genial home in mere surface work and decoration, | used. The mixture of round and hollow forms 
than in anything where structural principle was | for the mere play of light and shade became a 
concerned, and which there was danger that it mannerism. There was no object but the sen- 
might set at nought. This last result was | suous—no individuality in ornament—and there- 
not generally attained during the early and | fore the result at lengthwas the entire destruction 
better period of the style, but was reserved for ofart. As inthe degenerate Italian architecture, 
the works of the period of Louis Quinze, which, | the greatest skill in construction was called up, 
although a development of the same principle, | for the object of accomplishing ornaments contra- 
are rather an extravagant caricature of the yened by the ordinary structural conditions, so 
original style, than part of what for the moment in the French furniture, like skill was required 
we included above under one general designa- | by the opposition to constructive truth. It 
tion. Mr. WwW ornum’s valuable course of ‘lec- must be nt owed, however, that in the furniture 
tures, to which we have before referred, is the of the period, the importance which we attached 
source from which we may derive a nice percep- to the style at the outset of our remarks is 
tion of the peculiarities. The chief aim of the | evidenced. Many excellent methods were in- 
style was effect, by a brilliant Play of light and vented for the treatment of surface work, as by 
shade. To this, mere beauty of form in detail was | metals in relief, ivory, pietra dura, and inlays of 


secondary—though we think frequently provided. | tortoise-shell and metal, called “ bubl-work.” 
In the decoration of walls, colour, unless in flat_The amount of design often displayed in 
tints, was omitted. Gilt stueco work for a time, | these, and the extraordinary skill of the work- 
almost superseded decorative painting. Thus | manship, must be conveyed to the mind of our | 
the absence of certain previous characteristics of | readers by their recollection of the exhibition 


at Gore House, for it is beyond powers of de- 
scription. The inlays of —— which were 


used in the later period, th beauty and 
on oe as enrichment; and the mode 
of veneering so as to give various modifications 
of surface, should lead to a similar practice now, 
in preference to the ordinary form of application. 
The one form may be open to the objections of 
certain opinionists,—the other is unquestionabl 
free from them, and consistent with the attain- 
ment of good art. 


_ The Louis Quatorze style of ornament, be- 
lieved to have had its nearest type in the Chiesa 
del Jesu, at Rome, may be mt to commence in 
France with the king’s reign in 1643. The 
succeeding style commenced about 1715, with 
the reign of Louis XV. Watteau, the chief of 
the characteristic painter’s art of the time, died 
in 1721. The style, as a general system of 
decoration, is said to have ended about 1774. 
The interior of Versailles is the chief example 
of the style. On this building astounding sums 
of money were laid out. e style extended 
to England, and was used by Chipendale, 
author of a book of designs, who was esta- 
blished in St. Martin’s-lane. It still prevails to 
a great extent, the peculiar character of the 
ornament adapting itself readily to the finger 
and thumb of the modern composition-ornament 
maker ; who, in pier-glass frames and console- 
tables, sometimes contrives to produce a cha- 
racter of ornament,—than which, the wildest 
extravagance of the Louis Quinze was scarcely 
worse. The style was succeeded in France, 
by a manner less eccentric, but quite as deficient 
in art. That again in later times, has been 
followed in furniture, by the Renaissance, 
though a style of a higher character than our 
Elizabethan, and to the same style it would be 
desirable for English designers to give alittle 
more attention. 


In some of the old London houses, in corners 
of the City and elsewhere, we occasionally meet 
with charming bits of architecture in interiors— 
as in staircases and entrances. In other works 
like the Mansion-house, and in a great number 
of later buildings, which from their exteriors 
have a certain reputation, there is an obvious 
want of art in th: interior decoration. That by 
the mere adcption of a distinct style for inte- 
riors, what is wanting might be gained, we do 
not think; and were we of seik cobiion, we 
might doubt the advantage of selecting the 
Louis  areerted still it is clear to us, that 
that style attained much of what we want, and 
that at all events it might well receive more 
boy study than has hitherto been given 

O it. 








ST. MILDRED’S SCHOOLS, 
CANTERBURY. 

TueEsE schools are now nearly completed, on 
a plot of ground adjoining the parish church of 
St. Mildred, Canterbury. The materials are 
flint and Bath stone dressings. The roofs are 
covered with ornamental tiles, with an orna- 
mental ridge. The work is being executed 
under the superintendence of Mr. Joseph Mes- 
senger, architect, by the Messrs. Lancefield, 
builders. There were five tenders sent in, vary- 
ing from 2,200/. to about 1,700/. which was 
accepted. 

It is mainly through the exertions of the 
Rev. W. J. Chesshyre, the rural dean of Can- 
terbury, that these schools have been built. 
The funds have been raised by grants from the 
committee of Council, the Diocesan Society, and 
by subscriptions in the neighbourhood. 











THE GRAVE-DIGGER.* 


, Oxy man! old man! for whom digg’st thou this grave?” 
| I asked as I walked along, 
For I saw in the heart of London streets, 
| A dark and a busy throng. 
| It was a strange, wild deed, but a stranger wish 
} Of the parted soul to lie, 
*Midst the troubled numbers of living men, 


| Who would pass him idly by ; 


| 80 I said, “ Old man, for whom digg’st thou this grave, 

In the heart of London town?” 

| And the deep-toned voice of the di replied, 
** We're a laying a gas-poipe down!” 





* Altered from the German. 
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ON THE MOSAICS AND OTHER DECO- 
RATIONS OF THE CHURCH OF STA. 
SOPHIA, CONSTANTINOPLE.* 

I wave hitherto only alluded to the gold- 
ground mosaics; but they are by no means the 
only kind of decoration, as up to the height of 
the springing of the main arches supporting the 
dome, the whole wall is covered with slabs of 
precious marbles, no doubt in imitation of the | 
wall-covering that helped to make the Pantheon | 
so celebrated a monument, and so worthy of 
imitation by all the eastern successors to the | 
glories of Rome. 
~ The mosaics of all this wall-covering are very ; 
interesting, because they consist not only of | 
slabs of marble put together like the antique, | 
but of marbles cut out and fitted into each | 
other, like Florentine mosaic. In addition to. 
this, in piefra dura, there is a curious mosaic | 
made up with a resinous composition, It forms 
the spandrels of the arches of the gymeceum, | 
and other places. Some of the lines im these 
ornaments are so fine that it was weg to 
cut it out of very thin marble indeed, and of 
various thicknesses. As it was difficult in such | 
delicate work to pierce a thick slab truly, the 
slabs were thinned down in parts to } or 3 of, 
an inch ; and where the line required to be very | 
thin, the marble was sloped away at the back, 
and cut through clean. Resin mixed with 
marble dust and other substances was poured 
over it to make what would be less than § an 
inch thick into the thickness of about 1 imeh. | 
It was then fastened to the wall with cramps, | 
and more hot resin was poured behind the 
cramps to make the whole secure. The patterns | 
of this style of work are curious, as they have a! 
mixture of the old Greek in them. 





question that the vitree parietes were essentially 
Roman. 

When Constantine went to Constantinople, 
he toox a certain number of workpeople with 
him, but perhaps not the greatest number of 
those who worked at Rome; and even up to the 
time of Sta. Sophia I believe the mosaics were 
worked by the regular descendants of the Roman 
mosaicists, and not by Greeks. We may indecd 
state broadly that wp to the year 500, almost 

1 the churches in Italy were decorated by 
Roman mosaieists, and after that time by Greek 
artists. The oldest example of all is Sta. 
Costanza, the funeral chapel built by Constan- 
tine for his sister, adjoining the church of Sta. 

at Rome, and there we find the subjects 
of the catacombs reproduced. The colours are 
black and white, as in the remains of the baths 
of Caracalla, and the subject is a large vine, 
trailing over a “ pergola” or framework, and be- 
tween the branches are genii eating the grapes. 
The meaning of this is of course the faithful 
living on the benefactions offered by the church. 
It is a subject of frequent recurrence in the 
catacombs. I need scarcely observe that angels 
were not depicted till a later period, and the 
angelic idea was therefore expressed by children, 
Or amorini. 

It may be desirable, before I proceed, to recall 
some of the subjects of the Catacombs, beeause, 
as I have already observed, they gave the first 
tone to all the early Latin mosaics. The 





goes, it is very beautiful—there are a number of 
little figures of animals and birds of all kinds 
very delicately executed, and quite reviving the 
manual dexterity of the best Roman time. 

I need scarcely remind you that it was from 
these artists at Venice that the art of working 
in mosaics was acquired by Italian artists. 
Greeks were brought from Venice to decorate 
the Baptistery and the church of 8. Miniato, at 
Florence, and they became the teachers of the 
great Italians—Mino da Turrita, Andrea Tafi, 
Gaddo Gaddi, and others. Furthermore, I have 
little doubt that the processes of glass-working, 
which have made the glass of Venice so famous, 
were almost all derived from Byzantium. 

In reference to these Florentine monuments, 
it is curious to notice the occurrence in ‘Tuscan 
of a peculiar kind of carved work, cut out mar 
a drill and filled up with mastic, which has 
puzzled other travellers as well as myself to ac- 
count for. It may be seen in the pulpit of 
S. Miniato, and is precisely identical with the 
carving of foliage, and the mastic inlaying I 
have pointed out as occurring im the arch span- 
| drels of Sta. Sophia. It occurs also in the font 
‘in the Baptistery at Pisa, and I have seen it at 
| Messina. Until I had an opportunity of look- 
‘ing carefully into the details of Sta. Sophia 
| I was unable. to find out whenee it came, and I 
_was of course pleased to recognise it. 
| In summing up the general artistic features 
_of novelty presented to us in Sta. Sophia, there 





Christians of the first three centuries, in their| are four points (in addition to the great struc- 
shelter in these caves, were afraid to express | tural novelties) te which I would direct special 
openly the doctrines which they held: they there- | attention. The publieation of M. Salzenberg’s 
fore veiled oreoncealed their sufferings, enews detailed drawings and descriptions, if it has 
to proclaim rather their faith in the happiness | done no further good, has at least made it pretty 


| that awaited them. Thus we find the idea of the ‘clear that we are imdebted to these Byzantine 


I will now proceed to advert to the historical | Saviour is expressed by a representation of Greeks and to the great er given by Jus- 
position which these mosaics occupy. | Orpheus winning all to him by celestial music. | tinian;—in the first place, for the introduction 


As we have given (as everybody who looks at | Again we have him as the Good Shepherd, with of all the processes of Florentine mosaic ;—in 
Sta. Sophia must) the highest credit to the | bis sheep, or disciples: we have representations | the second, as I believe, for the introduction of 


Byzantines for architectural originality in every | 
form,—in capitals, mouldings, &c.—they can | 
afford to spare a little of the reputation usually 
attributed to them of being the only mosaicists. 
Writers constantly allude to “Greek mosaic,” 
as though there were no other kinds. It is to 
be remembered, on the contrary, that the gold- 
ground mosaic was essentially an old Roman 
art. We know that Pliny describes distinctly 
the introduction by Agrippa of glass mosaic ; 


of a 
cating t 
stories from the Old Testament, all of which work beneath 
find their counterpart im circumstances con- | the fourth place, for the liberties of direct repre- 
nected with our Saviour, but there is no direct | sentation of 

representation. Where the resurrection is ex-| in the capitals and sculptured ornaments. 
pressed, it is frequently under the image of the | 
raising of Lazarus, or the escape of Jonah from | nical execution of these mosaics, to which I 
the whale’s bely. Everything is expressed 

under a symbolieal form, and Chri 


cup with birds drinking from it, indi- 
faithful receiving the sacrament, and 


ist himself is 


| stained glass into church architecture ;—in the 
third, for the uliar mode of sinking carved 
nding lines of form ;—and in 
basket-work and other novel features 


1 shall now say a few words about the tech- 


would specially beg your attention; because I 
;see no reason whatever why we should not 


and we know that the most ancient mosaic was ‘presented invariably “ imberbis,” and arrayed | practise in the present day exactly what the 
known as Jithostratum, being made of stones, | with eternal youth. ih Greeks and Latins senatinall of old. The dome 
and was taken from the Greek. As the exigeneies | There is no doubt the early Christians fol- arch, or conch, was built with brick or stone, 
demanded by improvements in the art went on, |!0wed these types for some tame; hence the |and rendered with rough plaster to make a key 
more colours were wanted than could be found |2¥™ber of representations of the cross, the vase | for subsequent eoatings. Then a strong and 
in natural substances, and to supply such wants | with birds drinking, green fields with shee fine plaster nearly an inch thick was put upon 
fictile materials were invented. In such glassy | feeding, &c. which are constantly found in all| it. Cartoon or drawings were made, to assist 
substances the Romans produced all the colours | the Latin mosaics. * | ™ = * in transferring the subjects to the wall, or they 
employed in the most celebrated antique mosaics, | Returning to Byzantium, we find that Greek | were drawn on the plaster itself ;—then, begin- 
such as Pliny’s “Doves,” “The Battle of | 2 does not appear to have reasserted itself in| ning with the most important part, the artist 
Issus,” &c. Pompeii contains numbers of speci- | the treatment of pictorial subjects till about 120 knocked out with his chisel a piece of the 
mens of gold-ground mosaic, perfectly well made, | Y°@"S after the publication of the edict against plaster corresponding in size to that which 
as pure in colouring, as little obscured as when | the image painters and: makers. The Empress | would be occupied by a few tesserw. He then 
they were first executed, and as excellent in| Lene found that the feeling of the people was | went to the trays in the compartments of which 
every technical respect as any of the best Greek | i favour of a somewhat sensual mdulgence in the coloured glasses were sorted, and selected 
mosaics. We know that in the house of which | Pictures and statues, and it was agreed at a a piece of the vitreous material of the proper 
Mr. Falkener gave such a beautiful illustration | — council that paintings should be intro- | colour, which might be of the size of a circle 5 
in the Exhibition of. last year, there were four | @uced, but not statues. A discussion of the or 6 inches diameter and half-an-inch thick. To 
columns entirely clad with mosaics, A very | SUbjects then began, and authority was given’ cut this to a particular shape, he used a par- 
elaborate specimen of a column decorated with | for a certain series, which are embodied in the ticular apparatus. Placing the piece of mosaic 
piittorns introducing gold ground mosaic has |C¢lebrated “ Meno ,” one of the most upon a sharp edge of iron, and striking it with 
been lately put into the museum at Naples ; and valuable MSS. in the Vatican Library. All the an edge-tool exactly plumb with the under iron, 
in the house of the Greater Fountain, and | Sacred acts depicted are recogni by this as he fractured it in a direct line between the two 
of Medusa, there are noble fountains with | allowed to be painted, and they form the staple edges. This was the later method, but an 
“conche,” thoroughly well enriched with | Materials of ecclesiastical decoration throughout earlier one was to draw a hot iron along the 
mosaics. Pompeii was overwhelmed in the | the Norman and early Teutonie periods, and all line in which it was desired that the material 
ree4 ot and t erefore in the interval between | the Middle Ages. : : | should be fractured. Having thus the small 
: = date and —— of Constantine —about open ee -e the ninth century, during piece he wanted, the artist took some fresh 
30-57 reel ros silane oct ee cmc crest “me |oment ede sept of lime wih tro of 
when richness was thse Toy fe ratheeth <n , | little onpapaniia it in egg seer (the  Ecgtoyt ery ie fini —— ‘1 
Pecan thuan dad eae = uty. | Greck Em desiinine | id (the till it was flush with the adjoining plaster, an 

! é r facts it is perfectly clear 4° perors declining in power) there was he could see whether more cement was wanted, 
that the Romans had an immense number of #840 @ great lull till about the year 1100. It and how the mosaic was bedded ; and so he pro- 
workmen perfectly competent to carry out }8 true many Greek workmen were employed ceeded till he had finished a face, or some other 
or soherere! Ya Con -_ ine removed the | - ae rope: gor steadily on at leading feature, when he left off to commence in 
seat pire to Byzantium. One fact may be | 5: Mareo, or 1300, both with carved another place, allowing an inferior hand to work 


mentioned strongly corroborative of this view ; | stone-work and glass gold ground mosaics ; but 


namely, that at Rome, whoever wishes it, tay | their early specimens in the eleventh century | 


find them himself, or have shoals of fragments | Were very poor. At the commencement of the 


of gold mosaic brought to him. The poets | twelfth century came an after-crop of Greek art, 


allude to it frequently, and it is clear beyond all | 
|S. Clemente, about which Lord Lindsay is so 





* See p. 123, ante. 


the great example of which is in the church of 


upon the draperies, &e. 

We may as well remark, that in the ancient 
mosaics the cement was made as above described. 
In the middle ages it was made with lime and 
travertine stone; and still later, where the 
work was very fine, and it was wished to retard 


jenthusiastic. As far as mechanical execution 


the setting, lime and linseed oil were used, 50 
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that the mastic remained soft all day ; and the 
mosaics might be eased as they were respect- 
ively bedded There is one peculiarity of treat- 
ment which was universally observed ; namely, 
if the artist had to execute a profile of any 
kind, all the longitudinal joints of the flesh 
would be parallel to the contour; but instead of 
the joints of the gold ground abutting directly 
updn the contour, they followed round _ it, 

arallel to those of the outer flesh-colour series : 

he great object of ¢his line of gold ground 
mosale was to prevent any interference by the 
joint-lmes of the general ground with the repose 
of the heads. 
his cubes of gold ground mosaic ready cut to a 
rough Square on the surface, then put them in 
as fast as possible. That completed the work, 
and it set, as we see, for ever. Could we but 
add up the sams which we pay for painting and 
repainting our monuments, f think there cannot 
be much doubt we should find that it would 
have been far cheaper to have executed our 
decorations in mosaic. 

Some of the mosaics at Sta. Sophia have a 
peculiar character, which M. Salzenberg ob- 
served by the aid of the scaffolding for the 
repairs; namely, when the mosaics can only be 
seen from beneath, at an angle exceeding 45 
degrees, the pieces are arranged with their upper 
edges set forward from the wall face in tiers, 
farther and farther apart, as the angle of vision 
is increased. By this means the work is saved 
on much intervening space, and both material 
and cost economised—in some parts to the ex- 
tent of two-thirds of the whole. This method 
had also the advantage of reflecting the light at 
a better angle to the eye. 

These, I think, are the principal technical 
points connected with mosaic in general, and 
Sta. Sophia in particular. I must not trespass 
longer upon your time; but I would, in con- 
clusion, beg you to attend for one moment to 
what I venture to call the moral of Sta. Sophia. 
1 know of no monument which so satisfactorily 
and honestly answers the purpose for which it 
was built; or which so completely expresses in 
every way its construction and intention. By 
the exterior you perceive exactly what is inter- 
nally: there is no fudge, no sham, no conceal- 
ment about it. Every material is fireproof ; 
and one ever-memorable fact about it is, that 
although Justinian sent out in all direetions for 
the old materials of temples, precious marbles, 
and everything of the kind that could be found, 
I am not aware that there is any piece of old 


work used in its original state, throughout the | 


whole building. If the artists who designed 
and executed Sta. Sophia were influenced by 
tradition, they were, at any rate, no blind 
copyists: they set a far nobler example to 
those who succeeded them than Constantine had 
to those who followed him. Would that the art 
of the nineteenth century in this country could 
stand the test of comparison as satisfactorily ! 
Let us remember that it is only by equal truth, 
honesty of purpose, and originality, that we can 
ever hope to see realised the day-dream of a 
Sta. Sophia of our own. 
M. Diesy Wyarr. 





ENGLISH ARCHITECTS IN THE 
PARIS EXHIBITION. 


As most of our readers must desire to know 
how English arehitects and architecture will be 
represented in the Paris Exhibition, and the list 
of contributions, from some cause or other, is 
unfortunately not a very long one, we are glad 
to be able to print it entire :— 

Autzy, C. B. and DrpGron, W, 
Street Architecture, 


ALLom, T. 7 
A Design for improving the Property on the Banks 
of the Thames. 
A Design from another point of view. 
Bawxs, R. R. and Barry, C. Jun. 
Bylaugh Hall, Norfolk. 
Crystal Palace—Court for the Exhibition of Woven 


rics. 
Designs for the Library and Staircase Hall at Dorn- 
den, Kent, the residence of John Field, Esq. 
Barry, Sir Cuarres. 


Bridgewater House. 

Bridgewater House—Plan. 

New Palace at Westminster. 

New Palace at Westminster—Plan, 
Clevedon Villa. 
Clevedon Villa—Pla 


n. 
Original Design for Crystal Palace. 


An inferior workman, who had | 





Branvoy, R. and Ritrcuie, R. 
Portswood Church, near Southampton. 
Catholie Apostolic Church, Gordon-square, 
Public Baths and Laundries at Greenwich. 


Buwnina, J. B. 
The New Billingsgate Fish-Market. 
The New Coal-Exchange. 


Busrow, D. 
Entrance to the Green-park from Piccadilly. 
Entranee to Hyde-park from Piccadilly. 
Models of the above. 
Atheneum Club, Pall-mali—Plans, Elevations, and 
Sections, 
The Coliseum, London—Plans, Sections, and Per- 
spective View. 
Model of the above. 
Burrerrietp, W. 
All Saints Church, Margaret-street—Exterior. 
All Saints Church, Margaret-street— Interior, 
Canrzytsr, R. O. 
Exterior View of the Cathedral proposed to be 
built at Inverness for the Diocese of Moray and 


Ross. 

Abbey Church of St. Mary at Sherborne—Interior 
ot the North Transept, as restored. 

Abbey Church of St. Mary at Sherborne—Interior 
of the Choir, in progress of restoration, 


Cuivtron, H. 
Chapter House of Salisbury Cathedral, in progress 
of restoration. 


Cockerett, C. R., R.A. 
Wren Testimonial. 
Professor's Dream. 
Model of the Temple of Apollo at Phigaleia, 


Davis, J. 
Rectory and Campanile, St. Martin’s, Cannon-street. 
Jews’ Synagogue, Great St. Helen’s, London. 


Diewrep, I. F. 
Study for a Chateau, in the style of the Renaissance. 


Donaxupson, Prorsssor T. L. 

Hallyburton House, Cupar-Angus; 
Lord C. Douglas. 

Plan of a Design for a Temple to Victory, according 
to ancient usages ; with a view to illustrate all the 
edifices connected with the sacred games. 

Perspective View of ditto. 

Design for the Royal Exchange, London. One of 
the first class selected by the Committee in 1841, 


designed for 





Farxener, E. 
Restoration of an Asiatic Greek Theatre. 
Tomb in Lycia. 
Pompeian Studies—The Atrium, 
Pompeian Maritime Villa. 
Pompeian Impluvium. 
Pompeian Triclinium with Pergula. 
Pompeian House, exeavated by E. Falkener in 1847. 
Pompeian House, Transverse View through Double 
Atrium, 
View showing the Origin of Architectural Arabesque 
Painting. 
View of the Great Mosque at Adrianople. 
Fereey, B. 
St. Stephen’s Church, Westminster; built at the 
sole expense of Miss A. Burdett Coutts, 


Fowxer, CHARLEs. 
Designs tor a Bridge at Westminster. 
Elevation. 
Centre Arch, &e. 
Details of ditto. 
Lunatic Asylum for Paupers, Devon—Plan. 
Bird’s-eye View of ditto. 
Market at Exeter— Elevation. 
Interior of ditto. 
South-east View of ditto. 
Gasztzt, 8S. B. and Hirst, J. H. 
Design for the West of England District Bank, 


Greson, Jonn. 

Bloomsbury Chapel, London. 

The) Imperial Insurance Office, London, 
Hamuitton, Thomas, R. 8. A. 

View from the Scott Monument, Prince’s-street, 
Edinburgh, in illustration of a Design for Exhibi- 
tion Galleries, approved of and recommended to 
the Lords of the Treasury by the Royal Scotch 
Academy. 

South-east View of John Knox's Church, as in- 
tended to be built on the Castle-hill, Edinburgh. 

South-east View of the Royal High School, Edin- 
burgh, and the Burns’s Monument, 

Harpwick, Purr, R.A. 

The Dining-room of the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s- 
inn on the occasion of H.M. Queen Victoria visit- 
ing the Society, on opening the Hall, 30th October, 
1845. Painted by J, Nash. 

Goldsmiths’ Hall, London. 

Haxrpwicx, P. C. 

The Great Hall of the London Terminus of the 
London and North-Western Railway, 

Gilston Park, N.W. view. 


Huymay, C. : 
Design for a new system of Street Architecture, 


Hit, W. 
Preston Town Hall, 
Hopper, T. 
Upper Court and Keep of Penrhyn Castle, at 
angor, N. Wales. 
Husrnreys, N. : 
Model of the Cornhill, corner of the Royal Exchange 
Buildings. 
Model of intended buildings at the N.W. corner of 
Finch-lane, City of London. 
T’Anson, E. : 5 
Drawings Illustrative of a London House, as in- 
habited by the middle classes in England. 
A Country House as inhabited by the middle classes 
in England. 
NES, OWEN. : 
— of the “Hall of the Two Sisters,” in the 
Alhambra. 
Study of the ‘ Hall of Justice,” in the Alhambra, 
Kewpatt, H. E, Jon. vw 
Architectural Composition. ; 
[‘* A vast metropolis with glist’ning spires, 
With theatres, basilicas, adorned, 
A scene of light and glory.”—Rogzns. ] 





Shooting-box near Carlisle, erected for W. Hodson, 
Esq. M.P 

Lams, BE. Bucxron. 

Shooting-lodge, erected for the Marquis of Breadal- 
bane, Loch Tulla, Scotland. 

Lockyer, Jas. M. 

Elevation of business premises for Messrs, Hea! 
and Son. 


Paxton, Sir Josep. 
View of the exterior of the Crystal Palace, Syden- 
ham. Painted by J. D. Harding. 
Two interior views. 
Court of Mentmore House, Buckinghamshire ; 
erected for Baron Lionel Rothschild. 
Psnrosz, F.C, 
Elevation of the West Front of Lincoln Minster. 
Porrer, R. H. 
Church Educational Institution at Bolton-le-Moors. 
Psicmwarp and Seppon. 
Desiyn for a Marine Chateau near Milford Haven, 
for G. Kindersley, Esq. 
Two exterior and one interior views of a Church 
designed for Cardiff, Glamorganshire. 
Pourzay, R. P. 
Design for a Cathedral Altar Screen, 
Ratton, W. 
Beau Manor, the residence of W. P. Herrick, Esq. 
Staircase of ditto. 
Chancel of Bromley Church. 
Two Views of the Interior of Meanwood Church, 
Yorkshire. 
Chapel of Ripon Palace. 
SALyin, A. 
Dining-room and other Buildings, Caius College, 
Cambridge. 
Peckforton Castle, Cheshire, the seat of John 
Tollemache, Esq. M.P. 


Smarr, E. 
Three Drawings exhibiting the History of English 
Architecture. 
Scouzs, J. J. 
Chapel of the Blessed Sacrament in the Church of 
the Immaculate Conception, Farm-street, London. 
Fagade of ditto. 
Scorr, G. G. 
Interior of the Choir of Ely Cathedral, as recently 
renewed. 
South-east view of the Church of St. Nicholas, at 
Hamburg, now being erected. 
Interior of ditto. 
Restoration of the Chapter House at Westminster 
Abbey. 
New + re of Ely Cathedral, presented by 
J. D. Gardner, ~ 
Design selected for the New Town-hall at Hamburg. 
Saw, H, F.S.A. 
A German Beaker. 
A Funeral Pall belonging to the Fishmongers’ 
Company of London. 
Stater, W. 
South-east View of a Cathedral designed for South 
Australia, 
Suita, W. J. 
Kiosk erected on the Bosphorus for the Sultan. 


Trz, W. 
A Collection of Works designed by Inigo Jones, 
Architect, including the Royal Palace, Whitehall. 
Wurrz, W. 
Elevation of the Exterior of All Saints’ Church, 
Kensington-park. s 
Elevation of the Interior and Exterior of one Bay of 
the same Church, 
Worrurnerton, T. 
Design for a Church, 


Wrarr, T. H. 

Interior of St. Mary’s Chureh, Flint. P 

St. Aidan’s College, Birkenhead, Cheshire; now 
erecting. 

Model of the Church of Sf. Nicholas and St. Mary, 
erected at Wilton forthe Right Hon. Sidney 
Herbert, M.P. 

Institution of Civil Engineers in Great George- 
street, London, Modelled by S. Salter. 


Wvyarr, Diesy. 

View of the Exterior of the Pompeian Court of the 
Crystal Palace, Syden . . 

View of the Upper Chureh of the Monastery of 
St. Benedetto at Subiaco. 

Facades of the entire Series of the Fine Arts’ Courts 
of the Crystal Palace, Sydenham (Department of 
Christian Art). 

Study of the Arch of Titus at Rome. 

Loggia of the Italian Court, Crystal Palace. 








DOWNING-STREET IMPROVEMENTS 
AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

Your paper of the 3rd of March gives such an extra- 
ordinary account of the value of the ground in 
the neighbourhood of the Bank and Exchange, that 
again I am desirous of calling your attention to the 
immense loss the public are sustaining by allowing 
the large space of vacant ground at Whitehall to 
remain unoccupied. Either the Government require 
it, or they do not. If they really need it, is it not 
time to put an end to an annual rental of 23,000/. 
per annum for offices in separated and unconneoted 
situations ? If they do not require it, then let the 
public have the benefit of the ground-rent. 

It should be borne in mind that by the sixth report 
of the Woods aod Forests, 1830, the purchase of the 
vacant-ground of Downing-street was 98,9667. 8s. 
and for which immense sum not one shilling has been 
realized ; but in addition a poor-rate to the parish of 
100/. per annum has been paid, and the interest of 
the capital expended altogether lost. 
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THE LATE MR. GEORGE PAPWORTH, | requiring any repair or attention, beyond screw- | principal staircase (F), 33 feet long, and 19 feet 


ARCHITECT. ‘ing up some iron work, for which preparation | wide, paved like the hall with 12-inch squares 
Tus gentleman, who died on the 14th inst. ‘had been made. of black and veined marbles. This vestibule is 


was born about the year 1781. He was one of| Mr. Papworth’s amiability of temper, except lighted by ten stained and figured sashes, as 
the ten children of Mr. John Papworth, of when he conceived himself being urged to| shown in the section; which is given as rather 
Great Portland-strect, London, on whose death deviate from what he thought to be nig t, and| unique, and producing an effect pleasing from 
he became a pupil of his elder brother, the his lively disposition rendering him Hibernior mtb pr gered yet allowing all the decoration 
late Mr. John B. Papworth, with whom he Hibernicts, made him a welcome guest to the suitable to the panelled cove and dentilled 
remained improving himself by acting as clerk families in the many mansions at which he | cornice of the Ionic order of pilasters, which 
of works, &e. till 1804, when he went to spent the summer months while engaged upon | occupies the level of the drawing-room floor. 
Northampton to take the direction of Mr. little matters which he sometimes fancied were} On the right hand of the hall is the billiard- 
Kershore’s office. He remained there until invented for the purpose of commanding his|room (R), 23 feet by 19 feet 6 inches: on the 
1806, in which year he settled in Dublin, being | attendance. left is the day-parlour (D), 31 feet by 22 feet, 
engaged to superintend the affairs of the com-| Of his numerous family a few only are left. | and the ry neta (C) of Sir William’s time, 
pany then working the patent of Sir James The eldest son, John Thomas Papworth, secre- | 35 feet by 24 feet, with a bow of 11 feet, and 
Wright, bart., for the manufacture of stone- tary to the Institute of Irish Architects, died in} beyond it is the library (B), 22 feet by 
tubes for pipes, &e. In 1808 he married, and 1841. Another son, Collins, holds an appomt- 20 feet, with the back-stairs, butler’s pantry, 
began his professional career by designing “‘a ment in the Colonial Engineer’s Office, at | and passages to the kitchens, servants’ hall. and 
Gothic entrance,” to be executed by the com-| Melbourne, in Australia; and a third, Charles, | the other offices. 

pany for Mr. Macklin, and in the same year he succeeds his father in business at Dublin. The ascent of the grand staircase is by a 
8 the sega, > as eppeccy al = a of — 8 8 ae oe oe the 
and Gormanstown. In the following year the, _ > valve wart . right and left to the drawing-room built by Sir 
two leading architects in Dublin offered him | RU SH-PARK, COUNTY DUBLIN. .,. | William, to a picture- shen 51 feet by 90 feet, 
250/. a year for his services during seven hours | Kenvne Hovse, now called Rush-park, built | and to the boudoir vs bedrooms opening from 
in each day, which was declined in 1812 the on the level of the approach road, about the |g gallery, all round the walls of the staircase, 
company sold its business, and he produced year 1700, was a common-place structure, having | which leads to the twenty bedroomsanddressing- 
his “ sawing-machine,” and also a “ pump,” small rooms not more than 10 or 11 cg rooms, with closets, bath-rooms, back-stairs, &c. 
which met with general encouragement, and and devoid of all ornament; but in 1777 Sir | The house is supplied with water by a ram, dis- 
obtained for him a valuable connection in Mr. | W illiam Roger Palmer took down the centre tant three-quarters of a mile from the mansion. 
Slater’s, of Birmingham. In 1812 he was able to portion towards the south, and built a spacious | Aine 

call himself “one rich enough to have had dining-room and drawing-room over it, which | : is gab 

losses ;” and from the period, 1812, when he , were tichly decorated by Italian plasterers, who | A- Agent's room, dressing-room over. 

first exhibited, until 1818, he was laying the were probably the same that were employed in| C. nu poonigg ot sbagh f th 
foundations of his reputation, both as an artist the Castle at Dublin. ‘ a ee ee 
and an arbitrator. In the last-named year he | ’ We are informed that not long previously to D. Parlour, boudoirs and part of picture-gallery over. 
was employed upon the Library in D’Olier-, the epoch of the “Adam’s” fashion, there was These three rooms are 16 feet high 

street : this was tilowed by the Court-house at a school of most excellent sculptural decoration » yan, with picture-gallery over ae with 
Castlebar, in the county of Mayo (1822);;™ Ireland, where the real taste of the sty le of | the above, 50 feet long, 14 feet high. 
Portumna Castle, county of Galway, for the, Louis XIV. (not Louts AV.) lingered much later F. Grand staircase, lighted from roof. 

Marquis of Clanricarde ‘(1824-1826) ; King’s than on the Continent : indeed, some houses in G, Back stairs. 

Bridge, over the River Liffey (1827), in consi-, Ireland still contain specimens of decoration in| I. Strong closet. 

deration of which work he was elected Acade- ceilings and cornices, &c. equal to the best of| K. Coals, for this side of the house. 

mician in 1831; the Marlborough-street, and, the later Venetian palazzi. In the Vice-regal| L. Staircase to Mezzanine story. 

the Whitetriars Chapels, in Dublin ; Kileonnan- | abode are plaster decorations, with the human | M. Housemaid’s closet. 

house, county of Galway, for Sir Thomas N. figure successfully. introduced, which surpass | N. and O. Water-closets. 
tedington (1836); Brennanstown-house,county anything that has been done in England since P. Servants’ hall. 

of Dublin, for Joseph Pim, Esq. (1842); Sea-| the time of Grinling Gibbons. The architect Q. Passage to kitchen. 
field, county of Sligo, for J. Phibbs, Esq. (1842) ; passing more than a day in Dublin should obtain | &- Biliard-room. 
1. 
U. 











Kilkenny Lunatic Asylum for the Commission- a sight of some of these works. Le a a. ony 
ers of Public Works, in 1849, in which year he| On succeeding to the estates, the present 0H Se een a 
was chosen a treasurer to the Academy ; and the owner deemed that his father’s alterations were —" 
Museum of Irish Industry, Stephen’s-green, only suitable to the domain, and in 1842 com-| The roof of staircase is composed of timber, 
Dublin (1851), a building well adapted for its menced alterations which have resulted in the | bolted together with § bolts and nuts; the 
pee: the roof of the lecture-room, 50 feet mansion represented by the accompanying plan | principal rafter, 7 in. by 4 in. ; all the remain- 
y 45 feet, with a central skylight, is admirably and view. ing timbers are 6} in. by 2 in. all resting on 
arranged, both for the lecturer and the audience.| ‘The hexastyle portico (U), formed by granite | granite stone corbels, 3 feet asunder. The stair- 
From 1837 to 1842, he acted as architect for | columns 3 feet in diameter, with capitals of the | case is 37 feet long by 29 feet wide, and lighted 
the province of Connaught to the Ecclesiastical same material, stands on a double base of Port-| by three frames of stained glass on each side, 
Commissioners, and lately held the appoint- | land stone, 3 feet 8} inches high, of four steps, |and two frames at each end, 6 feet 6 inches 
ments as architect under the Dublin Pe i Piece, 6 feet wide, running the whole length of the | long by 4 feet wide: these frames of glass 
heda Railway, and the Royal Bank in Foster-| portico, and terminates at each end with another | receive their light from the skylight on roof, 
place. His latest important building was the granite column on the return, forming an inter-| level with the slating. There is a communica- 
mansion of which we append an illustration and columniation of 12 feet for the drive. The base, | tion by a passage round the whole of this roof 
description. | shaft, and capital of the columns stand 28 feet from the back stairs, for the purpose of cleaning 
“He was the first,” writes an Irish civil 4 inches high, and the cap alone is 3 feet 5 inches the lights, and any repairs that may be neces- 
engineer of our acquaintance, “to introduce | high above the astragal. The quarry was twenty | sary. Over the centre is a room for imperials, 
into Dublin, and Ireland generally, poet sare fm from Dublin, and fourteen from Kenure. | boxes, &c. &c. 
decoration in architectural design, combined | The artist employed to make a full-sized model| The new portion, and the casing of the old 
with lightness and elegant appearance, espe-| of the capital to be sent to the quarry gave | part, were executed by Mr. B. Eaton, in a very 
cially in private houses; and, in fact, was the | notice that it was ready to the architect, who at | creditable manner, for the sum of 8,000/. in 
father of.a new school, in which Mr. Turner, a| once saw that it was shortened at each angle, about two years: this amount did not include 
builder of Dublin (father of Mr. Turser, archi- | and volute, to the extent of 6 inches less than it | the offices, which are very extensive ; and onl 
tect, of Belfast), took pattern from him at should have projected. The reply to the criticism | those who are acquainted with what an Trish 
Kingstown, Harcourt-street, and Pembroke-| was, “Had I followed the working drawing, [| price-book (if such existed) ought to contain, 
road; and other ‘ae weap copied his ideas just as | could not have got it through the door;” whereon | Will understand how so much has been done for 
much as if they had a property in them. His | a wider On studio was procured, and the |s80 apparently small a sum. The final operations 
cast-iron bridge across the Liffey was, at the| necessary alteration made. It might have of the decorator and upholsterer are still want- 
time that he designed it, a novelty in bridge- | struck the parties that a quicker mode of pro-| ing, in consequence of the death of Lady Palmer, 
building, enporssl? from the precautions which cedure would have been to cut the existing and the absence of her son in the Crimea. 
he took agamst the efforts of expansion : it is | doorway wider for the occasion. (Mr. Dighton’s| The taste of the architect displayed on the 
beautiful im design, and light in appearance, | copy of the Hyde-park Crystal Palace could not | works, both in mass and detail, the forethought 
and is the best monument that his memory can | be removed without underpinning the front of taken for the constitution, medically s eaking 
have.’ his house, and taking out the pier between the|of the house (the tters, for ee are 
With great skill as a draughtsman and|windows).* The artistic execution of the capi-| floored over the lead) and th - ments 
colourist, he combined a knowledge of the tals is a credit to the workmen in the quarry : | for domestic accommodation, th ef t important 
means of producing effect in his executed|they are the first modern capitals carved of part of his duties, must be left to the judgment 
works, as well as economy of material, and was | granite in Ireland, and the relief is beautiful. | of any professional man who can os a few 
extremely original in his methods of construc-| The hall (E), 27 feet by 19 feet 6 inches, is| hours for a trip on the Dublin oat Drogheda 
tion, which frequently required him to be his | decorated with eight columns in scagliola of a Railway. ng 
own clerk of works; but this was accompanied | fully enriched Doric order, with a coved, cof- 
with a just pride that these means never failed. | fered, and flowered ceiling, and niches for i it i 
An example may be cited in the curious case of | marble statues in the walls. Passing through a anes, tee nee Cement, & 
an extensive warehouse built on the sand, by | mahogany doors, 6 feet wide and 19 feet hig Te) cea ue, 
the side of the Liffey, below Dublin. This|with plate-glass panels, the visitor enters the | rer’, se ee eres OF 500 miles of railway. 
building sank bodily, about 18 inches, without a: tae 

















* What has become of this admirable model ? money. What shall we put for his profit ? 
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PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
Zynn.—At a meeting of the subscribers to the 
scheme for erecting public baths in this town, 
plans by Mr. Oliver were ins ected, and a report 
read, from which it appeared that the estimated 
cost, including engineering, for the baths, was 
1,4002.,—with washhouses, if built at same time, 
2,000. By reducing the plan generally, an 
with two baths less, it could be built as a bath 
establishment, without salt water, for 1,2004. 
The estimated income (from experience) would 
be, for baths only, about 200/. per annum; with 
the washhouses added, about 380/. per annum. 
After much discussion, it was resolved to annex 
washhouses to the baths, should the committee 
deem it expedient to do so; and for that pur- 

pose to borrow not exceeding 1,000/. 


Wishech.—The old bridge here is in course of 
removal. 

Huntingdon.—A\though not hitherto remark- 
able for its public buildings, this town (sa, the 
Cambridge Chronicle) has of late considerabl 
advanced. Besides the new County Hospi 
now for some time —— the cemetery is 
completed and in use, e is no distinctive 
boantery between the _—— ted = esa 
crated portions, savi inary ways, the 
graveyard being a oles for Tadharitable dis- 
tinctions. The chapels are placed in about the 
centre of the grounds, - eda contact. Near 
the entrance-gates is the , containing a 
board-room, Sesides accommodation for the 
keeper of the i The builders were 
Messrs. Bird and Maile, and the architect, Mr. 


Hutcelinson, all of the town. The barracks for a 


the County Militia are being proceeded with ; 
and the Union Workhouse is to be considerably 
enlarged, if not entirely rebuilt. 

Margate —The new high-water landing-pier 
has ata advanced that it oe - fi -_ 
available for passengers. e landing- 
starts from the Droit Office, on a of 
which building there will be an ornamental 
entrance of considerable width, afterwards 
abridged, but still leaving space between the 
parapets. The first pile was driven on 1st May, 
1853, the last on 3rd March, 1855. The pier 
is a constructed ofiron. The platform 
is supported by fourteen groups of piles, five in 
a group; each pile being 14 inches in diameter, 


Robson, 
d | buildings completed 





and driven into the chalk rock 10 feet. These’ 
piles are connected with each other by cast-iron 
girders, 72 feet in length, by 4 feet im breadth, | 
each weighing eight tons; and the cross beams 

are 1 foot 9 inches wide, and the planks 3 inches | 
thick. The pier-head is to be constructed with | 
wrought-iron serew piles, with wood i | 
14 inches square, 117 feet in length. The work | 
in preparing materials has heen carried on in| 
Mr. Bastow’s factory, near the gas-works. The | 
total length of the pier is 1,300 feet, and the 

cost of construction 12,0007. A promenade will 
be had on its completion, from which extensive | 
views both - ol down the Channel may be. 
obtained. The plans were provided by Messrs. 

Birch, engineers, and the contractor was Mr. 

Bastow. 

Birmingham. —The erection of the projected 
Music Hall for this town is to be commenced, 
it is said, Without delay. The building, which 
is designed by Mr. Cranston, arebitect, will ex- 
ternally be almost entirely hidden by the sur- 
rounding erections ; but the interior is Gothic 
of the fourteenth century, with wrought open 


timbers to the roof and the galleries. There | and 


are two tiers of galleries—a stall gallery and 
upper—which do not project into the body of 
the hall, but are built over saloons on the ground 
floor. The orchestra occupies one end of the 
hall, the upper part containmg the organ. The 
Hall will afford accommodation to more than 
2,000 persons. On the floor, 728 ; stall ga % 
438 ; = gallery, 680; orchestra, 200. "Te. 
means of egress and ingress are said to be ade- 
quate. There will be two entrances, both from 
Broad-street, by corridors, with facades in Bath 
stone, and iron gates of open work. The build- 
ing, which is erected for a joint-stock company, 
is to be finished within six months, and is esti- 
mated to cost some 5,000/. The committee 
have accepted the tender of Mr. Samuel Briggs, 
for the execution of the work. r 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—The consent of the 
‘Treasury to the proposal by the Town Council 


of Newcastle, for raising 17,0007. by mortgage 
on the public buildings to be erected in St. 
Nicholas-square, has been received by the 
Mayor, i the contract only requires to be 
pm A in order that the buildings be proceeded 
with immediately. The contractor, Mr. Richard 





November next. The 
notice given to oceupying the site of 
the new — adi the Level Bridge, 
expires in next, the two improvements 
might be simultaneously effected.——Some dis- 
satisfaction, according to a loeal paper, is 
beginning to be felt with t to the pro- 
—- —or rather the absence of proceedings 
—on of the committee appointed to 
consider the plans and ents for the 
building of streets on the quay, in the place of 
those destroyed by the memorable conflagration 
of October a. 
Granton (Edinburgh.)—The patent slip here 
is described by the Edi Post. The slip 
is composed of five lines of rails, whereas, any 
one of the kind the writer had hitherto seen, 
whether in Dundee, G w, or Greenock, con- 
sisted of only three such lines. Its capabilities 
are estimated for a ship of 2,000 tons. The 
vessel on the slip at the time was one of about 
1,000 tons, two steamers, each equal to 
this vessel in burthen, had been on at once. The 
ine is high-pressure, of thirty horse power, 
mt the purchase, capable of any weight 
the foundations, &c. will earry. In an apart- 
ment adjoining the engine-room there are twelve 
rtable hydraulic presses, capable of being 
shouldered by an equal number of carpenters, 
and brought to any given point, when 480 tons 
could be thus raised by their men alone. 
Stirling —A building intended for a new 
academy, founded by Lieut-Colonel Tennent, of 
Middlesex, and for which 5,000/. have been sub- 
scribed, is at present erecting at Stirling. The 
directors of the School of Arts there having 
offered a prize for the best poem on the erection 
of the seminary, it was presented to a Mr. 
William Sinclair, author of “ Poems of the 
Fancy and the Affections.” 














CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS. 


Cambridge.—The following tenders for me- 
direval iron fence and gates round 
Great St. Mary’s Chureh, Cambridge 5 R. 


Reynolds Rowe, architect), have been lodged, 
namely :— 
J.Vail_... hs .. £680 0 0 
Shallow and Coleman os 068 0 0 
8. Hurrell 540 10 0 


Headly and Manning (accepted) 497 0 0 

W olverhampton.—aAn effort is being made to 
complete the subscription some time 
since for a Wellington memorial window in the 
Collegiate Church here. 

Stoke-upon-Trent.—The chief stone of a new 
church, in connection with the Independents, 
was laid on Monday before last. The site is in 
Copeland-street, near the Railway Station, and 
the edifice, when completed, will seat about 700 
rsons. It will be erected from the designs of 
Messrs. Bidlake and Lovatt, of Wolverhampton, 
architects ; Mr. Burkett, of that town, being the 
contractor. The cost will be about 1,500/. 
towards which 950/. (including a proposed grant 
of 250/. from the English tional Chapel 
Building Society, in London) been received 
promised. The building is expected to be 
completed by September next. The form of 
the church is : it will be 53 feet in 
length, Bd feet 6 inches in breadth. On 
entering from the lobby, doors to the right andleft 
= = side — from which the one eran 
open) is approached. At the farther 
end, elevated two steps above the aisle door, is 
the table-pew, so that it can be used 
as a platform at public ings. Galleries are 
provided on the two sides for adults, and over 
the entrance lobby is an end gallery for children, 
and space for an organ. The roof is open tim- 
bered, and will be ially snpported by iron 
columns. The w will be stained and 
varnished. The style of architecture adopted is 
that prevalent during the early part of the 
twelfth century. The materials will be red 
brick, with Hollington stone dressings. The 








frontage towards the main street is divided by 


is bound to have a portion of the 


| 











buttresses into three bays. In the centre are 
coupled doorways, slightly projecting, as porches, 
and over which is the principal window—triple 
hein hindek eieett under a single hood 
moulding. The lower side windows are one 
light, and the upper are equilateral trefoils. The 
front is gabled. The building is lighted on 
each side by five double-light windows on the 

ound-floor, and a similar number of single. 
ight on the floor. A minister’s vestry 
is provided at the rear. 

Tiverton—St. Peter’s Church, one of the 
largest perpendicular edifices in Devonshire, 
has for the most part been recently rebuilt. 
The nave and clerestory have been recon- 
structed ; the north aisle, in length 120 feet, 
has been widened; and the south aisle is 
about to have its — panelled oak roof 
restored. These alterations occasion the remo- 
val of some very incongruous additions to the 
fabric made in the eighteenth century; also 
some plaster groinings, trabeated ecilings, with 
dentilled cornices of “fine stuff,” within the 
memory of man, Measures had been taken by 
the restoration committee, and plans made by 
the architect, Mr. Ashworth, for reseating the 
whole edifice with substantial low seating of 
oak ; but in a seleet vestry a few weeks since, 
it was moved and resolved that the former seat- 
ing, a striking arrangement of theatric plat- 
forms, pews 0 ly altitude, of “ church- 
wardens’ Gothic,” should be carefully reinstated. 
This resolution is the more to be deplored, 
since the restoration committee, heavy as has 
been their outlay already, offered to reseat the 
church without the aid of a parish rate. 

Sheffield.—On Tuesday before last the cere- 
mony of laying the foundation stone of the 
schools in connection with the church soon to 
be erected in the Dyer’s-hill district of Sheffield- 
park, was performed by Mr. Wm. Overend. The 
site of the schools is a piece of elevated ground 
on the south-east side of Granville-street, and 
in the rear of West Norwich-street. The site 
was given by the Duke of Norfolk. Mr. John 
Billing is the architect ; and the contractors are 
Messrs. Taggart and Street, of Sheflield. 

Leeds.—Moor-Allerton Church, near Leeds, 
has recently had presented to it three stained 
glass windows, gifts of three of the parishioners, 
Mr. Purchon, Mr. Donisthorpe, and Mr. Thomp- 
son. The windows are by Wailes, and have for 
subjects the parables of the Good Samaritan, 
the Good Shepherd, and the Pharisee and Publi- 
can. It is intended to place two more stained 
glass windows in the church at an early period, 
with subjects taken from the parables of Our 
Lord. 

Seaham Harbour.—The site for the new Con- 
gregational Chapel at Seaham Harbour, has 
been given by Lady Londonderry on highly ad- 
vantageous terms. The building wil be com- 
menced forthwith. It will be entirely of stone, 
in the Gothic style, with double belfry and open 
roof, Mr. T. Oliver, jun. is the architect. 








EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Tue collection of paintings in Suffolk-street 
is above rather than ow the average in good- 
ness, as compared with those of several previous 
years here. It consists of 803 works, and is, 
as usual, strongest in the landscape department. 
Mr. Hurlstone keeps his place as the principal 
contributor of figure pieces, and contributes five 
works: the chief of these are, Columbus” 
(163), when the mariners, having lost sight of 
the known world, declared they would proceed 
no further; and “Dante begging his Bread” 
(296). Mr. Woolmer has not done so much as 
might have been expected from his earlier 
works. He has thrown nature overboard, and 
simply paints,—Woolmer. Nevertheless, ‘The 
Den of Errour,” after Spenser (13), is poetical 
in tone and feeling. Mr. Clint’s large picture, 
“ Evening, after a Stormy Day, near Iifra- 
combe” (28), is scarcely so satisfactory as 
some of his previous works, or as “ Barmouth 
Waters” (250), in the present collection. 
Mr. Buckner has an excellent portrait of the 
“Marquis of Douglas” (67). The middle dis- 
tance in Mr. Tennant’s “ Dunster Castle ” (68), 
is heavy, otherwise it is a very agreeable land- 
scape, painted in his best manner. (179), 
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“Composition,” by the same artist, has much 
merit. “Fishing Boats off Fecamp” (77), 
and some others, by Mr. Wilson, jun. are 
noticeable for the trathfulness with which 
the water is painted. Mr. H. J. Boddington | 
is especially happy on the present occasion : | 
his “Summer Morning” (130), “ A Bright 
Morning” (330), and “A Quiet Evening” (556), 
all on the Thames, are full of tranquil beauty. 
The most important landscape in the collec- 
tion, is Mr. West’s “ Gudvangen Braneh of the 
Sogne Fiord,” Norway (213). The same artist 
whose industry equals his ability, sends eight 





other pictures, all more or less excellent. The 
hife of this gentleman, if it were written, would 
show how much may be accomplished, in spite 
of great obstacles, by energy and determination. 
Mr. Pyne has a lar, 
Chelsea” (108), 

key; the sky and water very beauti 
houses (Cheyne-walk), thin and unsubstantial. 
Mr. J. P. Pettitt has made a very considerable 


water than in trees and distance. 


advance, but is less successful’ in rocks and | 
} We prefer | 
his two views on the Conway (175 and 549), to| water “in a violent perspiration ;” 


WAR APPLIANCES. 
COLT’S REVOLVER FACTORY. 


Ir we were to describe the factory (we can 
scarcely call it manufactory, the hand has so 
httle to do in it), which Colonel Sam Colt has | 
set up at Thames-bank for the production of 
** Revolvers,” fully and as it deserves, we should 
be led perhaps a little too far out of our more 


sary for preventing the sewage within the metropolis 
from passing into the river Thames, and power to 
make all other sewers and works, and to alter existing 
sewers and works, as they may think necessary for the 
effectual drainage of the metropolis. And clanse 108 
gives power to the Metropolitan Board of Works to 
make any sewers, or main sewers, which it appears to 
them ought to be considered main sewers. 

Clause 112 gives power to the Metropolitan Board 





particular track : for a few memoranda, however, 
we must find room. It is so well ordered, so | 
complete, so striking in its results, that all) 
engaged in manufacture may learn something | 
from it: it is itself one large machine, well 
oiled too, which takes in at one end a shapeless | 
lump of iron and a piece of wood, and puts out | 


of Works to make, widen, or improve any streets, 
roads, or ways for facilitating the traffic in the 
different parts of the metropolis, and to make applica- 
tions to parliament for that purpose. 

The vestries and district boards have power to re- 
quire the overseers of the parishes in their district 
to levy with the poor-rate the sums they may require 


at the other a beautifully-finished arm, which you | for defraying the expenses of the execution of the 


may load and fire six balls from separately in 


n 6 ‘wont . 5 . | 
ge lan scape, “‘ Evening at three-quarters of a minute, after a certain amount | 


inted in his own poe of practice. In each pistol there are fifty-three | 
ul; the} 


distinct pieces, including fourteen screws ; and, 


\for the formation of these, forty or forty-five 


separate machines co-operate—hammering, mill- 
ing, cutting, drilling, punching, riffing, an 
shaving; all put into motion by a gallon o 
in other 


| Act ; and clause 131 gives the Metropolitan Board of 
Works power from time to time te assess upon the 
Yity of London the sums which, in their judgment, 
| ought to be charged upon the City for defraying the 
| expenses of the said Board in the exeeution of the 
| Act, and such sum may be so assessed either in re- 
spect of expenses already incurred or hereafter to be 
_ incurred ; and by clause 133, Chamberlain of London 
|is to pay such sums of money out of the moneys in 
'the chamber, and to reimburse himself out of any 


4} “ A OY a) Pe ° ~ ‘ hat ea 
his more ambitious work, “The Fairies’ Glen | words, a 20-horse power steam-engine. Some of| rates made by the Commissioners of Sewers of the 


(157). 
and Shepherdess,” time of Louis XIV. 


excites no emotion. 


have both force and beauty, an 
ing in finish, are full of suggestion. 


Mr. Noble’s ‘Incident in the Shepherd | 


the machines are especially beautiful: look at that 


IS al! for rifling the barrels, for example, with the | 
elaborate work, the result of much labour, but it: 


brush to none the cutters clean; and the one 


central boring in the solid cylinder, where 


Baxter is scarcely equal to himself; still “The | part in this, as it does in the hammering- 


Bouquet,” a group of pretty women (254), will | 
not pass without admiration. Mr. Gill’s| 
“Winter” (45); “The Origin of the Free| 
Press,” by R. W. Buss (58); “The Cabin-| 
door,” by J. J. Hill (112); “Loch Lubnaig,” 
by G. Cole (91); “View of Carnarvonshire, 
Storm Gathering” (196), by J. C. Ward; 
“Charcoal Burners” (210), y W. S. Rose ; | 
“The Story Book,” by G. Smith (281); “A 
Study from Nature,” 4 G. A. Tuson (431) ; | 
“The Bridal of Andalla,’” by A. F. Patten 
(566), are all works of very considerable merit. | 
“The Brides of Venice,” 

would be thought very aes | 
much like the work of another. 


day Morning, Brussels” (627), showing the 


Town-hall, and “ Malines” (730), the interior 
of the church ; and near these are some charac- | 
teristic studies from life in Russia (650), | 


“3 Russian Peasant Girl of the Ukraine ;” and 
“ Nikito, a Russian Serf,” by Mrs. Croudace, 


F. Cowie (420), | 
if it were not so’ sent in for laying out as a pleasure-garden the | The plaintiffs said they had been at work about 

Mr. Dobbin | z 
has two effective architectural pictures, “Sun-| 


machine below;—the machine patented by 
Ryder. Last week they turned out 525 perfect 
pistols here, and there are the means for making 
800 or 900 a week, if it were necessary to do so. 





COMPETITIONS. 


Chapel at Pimlico —We are informed that 
twenty-nine projects were sent in for the new 
chapel at Pimlico, and that the design sent by 
Messrs. E. W. Parker and Hall, of Chelsea, 
was selected. 

Reading Pleasure-grounds.—Six designs were 


land adjoining Forbury-hill, purchased a few 
months since, and of these, two were selected as 
being equally suitable. One was by Mr. Francis 
Hawkes, jun. the corporation surveyor, and the 
other by Messrs. Poulton and Woodman. The 
committee, it appears, were struck at what is 
really the feats an similarity of the two plans. 


‘In their essential features, both are the same. 


better known, peer. to some of our readers | Both propose the erection of a lodge on the 


as Miss Vignolles, 





ART CONTRIBUTIONS FOR WIDOWS AND 
ORPHANS OF OFFICERS. 


A READY response was made to the appeal under 
this head, and in the Gallery, 121, Pall-mall, there 
are now not merely the 724 works of art described in 
the catalogue, and which cover the walls from ceiling 
to floor, but a very large number as yet unhung, which 
will be substituted by-and-by for works sold. The 
Prince vf Wales, the Prineess Victoria, Prince Alfred, 
Princess Alice, the Princess Helena, and the Duchess | 
of Gloucester have contributed, as we mentioned 
would be the case, and considerable sums have been | 
offered for their works. These, however, will remain | 
open to the highest bidder for a certain time. For 
“The Battle-field,” the picture sent by the Princess 
Royal, who shows great skill and right feeling, there 
is already an offer of 200 guineas. The two best pic- | 
tures in the room, to our mind, have been purchased 
by members of the Art Union of London Council,— 
namely, “A Camaldolese Monk,” Anonymous, but 
understood to be by the Countess of Waterford, 


bought by Mr. Zouch Troughton, and No. 106, by | 


Miss Blake, purchased by Mr. Lewis Pocock. Where 
the motive of all is so good, it may be better not to 
particularize: we may, however, mention, as having 


come specially under notice, Lady Augusta Cadogan’s | 


“Twilight ” (148), Miss Houlton’s portraits, Capt. 
Inglefield’s “ Flag-ship dismasted”’ (348), Mr. F. 


Pollock’s water-colour version of a picture by Bright, | 


Miss Richard's “ ‘fea-time,” Mr. Stubbs’s “ Gleaners,” 


two or three by Lady Clementina Villiers; a beauti- | 


ful head in bas-relief, by Mr. Alex. Munro ; anda very 
clever set of illustrations in outline, by Miss Fraser, 
called ‘“‘The Wreath.” Miss Cantwell’s “ Corn- 


'site of the old conservatory ; a fountain in ihe 
‘ |eentre of the garden; an alcove at the north- 
!west corner; 


and also connecting the abbey 
ruins with the gardens by an arched passage 


‘under the east; end of the Abbot’s-walk. So 


strange is the coincidence, that the last-named 
architects have given in the Mercury dates, 
&c. of the preparation of their drawings, and 
call upon the corporation surveyor to do the 
same. 





BILL FOR THE BETTER LOCAL 
MANAGEMENT OF THE METROPOLIS. 
Tue following report on Sir Benjamin Hall’s 
Bill, made to the City Sewers Commissioners by 
Mr. Tyrrell, the Remembrancer, will serve to 
convey an outline of the scheme :-— 


“ The Metropolitan Commission of Sewers, and all 
local Acts for paving, lighting, watching, cleansing, 
or improving any parish within the metropolis, except 
the City of London Sewers Act, are virtually 
repealed. 

The metropolis is divided into twenty parishes, 
fourteen districts, and the City of London, making 
together thirty-five vestries and districts, which thirty- 
five vestries and districts are to appoint forty-four 
members, forming the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
two of which members are to be elected by the corpo- 
ration of London. 

All sewers, except main sewers, are vested in the 
board or district in which they are situate, and 
general powers are given to the vestries and district 
boards, similar to those contained in the City of 
London Sewers Act. 

By clause 106, the main sewers mentioned in 





field” (160), and her copy after John Martin, will be | schedule D (which is left blank), are vested in the 
noticed, if it be but for her name, well known to| Metropolitan Board of Works, with full power to 
London architects, | make such sewers and works as they may think neces- 


| City of London. 
Clause 135 gives power to the Metropolitan Board 
| to assess the Inns of Court, several of which are in the 


n. Mr. Gosling’s landscapes) near it for drilling the six chambers around the | City of London.” 
are a great acquisition to the pieny: They | 


The chairman of the Board of Works would 


though want-| accuracy is so indispensable. That regular! have a salary out of the rates of not less than 
Mr. | irregularity, the eccentric, plays an important | 1,500/. per annum, and not more than 2,000/.; 


and would hold his office during good behaviour. 





MASTERS AND MEN. 
NOTICE TO LEAVE WORK. 
Srr,—You would much oblige a large body of men 
by inserting the following case in your valuable 
journal. A. 


An important case was heard in the Sheriff’s Court 
on Saturday, March 17th, in which two workmen, 
G. Trollope and J. Griffiths, carpenters, were the 
plaintiffs, who sought to recover a quarter of a day’s 
| pay, according to the usual custom of the trade, viz. 
| a quarter of a day’s notice or a quarter of a day’s pay. 





eighteen weeks, in the employ of Messrs. Brass and 
Son, builders, at the London and South-Western 
Railway, and were discharged on Saturday, at four 
o’clock, without any notice, which being contrary to 
the usual custom of the trade, they summoned Mr. 
Brass for a quarter of a day’s pay. The defendant 
stated that about two years ago he decided on not 
giving his workmen any notice whatever on being 
discharged from his employ; and also stated, that as 
he paid his men up to half-past five o’clock on Satur- 
day, he ought not to give notice. The plaintiffs urged 
that that had nothing to do with the case, as leaving 
off at four o’elock on all Saturdays constituted a day, 
and was acknowledged by the trade in general, and 
| they considered they ought to receive a quarter of a 
day’s notice before four o'clock, or a quarter of a day’s 
pay, as it was essentially necessary that they should 
have time to put their tools in order, as they are 
expected to have them so when they go to work for 
any employer. The Judge agreed with the plaintiffs 
that they ought to have the usual notice, amd gave 
judgment for the plaintiffs, with costs. 








PREVENTIBLE DISEASES. 
EPIDEMIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

A PEW years ago a society for investigating the 
history, mature, causes, prevention, and cure of 
epid-mics,—that class of diseases of which cholera, 
| typhus fever, searlet fever, and influenza, are ex- 
|amples, was established under the name of the 
| Epidemiological Society. To accomplish its ends, this 
| society, besides commencing the formation of an 
appropriate library, has mainly adopted two methods. 
First, for inculeating a general knowledge of 
epidemics, monthly meetings are held, at which 
papers are read and diseussed. Secondly, for investi- 
gating specific subjects connected with epidemics, 
committees are nominated, which, besides collecting 
and collating information already possessed, issue 
carefully-prepared queries to all who are in a position 
to furnish satisfactory replies, and thus aequire anew 
materials for valuable reports. An elaborate report 
on small-pox and vaccination, drawn up by one of 
these committees, which was presented to the Govern- 
ment two years ago, and was printed by order of 
Parliament, was very instrumental in promoting the 
“ Vaccination Extension Act.” 

An active committee is engaged in collecting infor- 
mation from all parts of the world relative to cholera. 
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A committee has undertaken an inquiry into the 
feasibility of training and employing the able-bodied] 
female inmates of workhouses as nurses for the poor, 
so. as thus indirectly to diminish the ravages of 
epidemics as well as other diseases in so far as they 
depend on inefficient attendance ; and a committee 
still more important (because striking more directly 
at the root of the evil), “for investigating the condi- 
tions which develop epidemic diseases in the metro- 
polis, with the view of inquiring if any, and what 
changes are necessary in the existing laws for pro- 
moting the public health,” is only in abeyance for the 
want of funds to carry out its investigations. 

These instances are sufficient to illustrate the 
valuable character of the labours undertaken by the 
society. There can be ne doubt that, if more generally 
known, many persons would be glad to associate 
themselves with it for the purpose of aiding its in- 
investigations with their time, talents, and con- 
tributions. 








DESCRIPTION OF MELBOURNE. 

Tue following is an extract from a letter from 
Melbourne, dated January 6, 1855 :— 

Melbourne is indeed become one of the wonders 
of the world! Fourteen years ago a few tents were 
all the habitations it could boast of. Scarcely inferior 
in business and appearance to many large country 
towns in England, its situation is highly picturesque. 
It stands upon two hills, the principal streets being 
carried down the slope of each, and across the inter- 
vening valley. There are four of these streets, all 
running parallel to each other, all perfectly straight, 
and nearly as wide as Portland-place. All can boast 
of handsome shops, and public offices of a more or 
less imposing character, and an important stream of 
traffic is flowing on in each the whole day, giving 
them a very bustling and animated appearance. Run- 
ning at right angles to these principal thoroughfares 
are seven streets, which are even now almost as 
striking as those they intersect. Elizabeth-street, 
indeed, which is one of them, can boast of some very 
good specimens of street architecture. 

The best place from which to view the city is the 
high ground on the eastern hill, or Collingwood (as 
it is called), where a suburb has sprung up containing 
2,000 or 3,000 souls. Walking along the plateau at 
the summit of the hill, you can see every leading 
street from end to end, and every large edifice in the 
town. The houses in the lateral streets, built as they 
are upon a steeply rising ground, appear at a distance 
like so many terraces, and, as nearly all are stuccoed 
and vary much in height and architecture, the effect 
is picturesque in the highest degree. In front, 
towards the left, is seen the Yarra, wending its way 
to the bay, which is distinctly visible, with its fleet of 
merchantmen ever riding there at anchor. The horizon 
is bounded by a most splendid range of hills, called 
the Station Peak, distant in reality nearly forty miles, 
but often appearing not more than ten or twelve 
miles. On the extreme left lies the plain between the 
Yarra and the sea, from which rises, nearly opposite 
the centre of the town, a fine hill, whereon is here- 
after to be erected the Government domain. This hill 
is backed by thick woods, among which are to be seen, 
every here and there, beautiful villas, equal to any 
that the far-famed Norwood can boast of. 

The Yarra is crossed, about the centre of the town, 
by a stone bridge of one arch, so beautiful in design, 
so solid in construction, and so artistic in effect, as to 
be worthy of any place in the civilized world. There 
are, indeed, in Melbourne, several buildings which 
show the presence iu the place of architectural taste 
and talent. The more recent buildings display these 
characteristics in a high degree, and not a week passes 
without some addition to the town which not only 
improves but adorns it. 

There are three banks in Melbourne (one having a 
shop which would cut a very excellent figure in 
Lombard-street), two markets, a Roman Catholic 
cathedral, three churches belonging to the Established 
Church, and chapels of every denomination,—some 
ambitious in design, others very plain. 





PORTABLE BARRACKS, OR EMIGRANTS’ 
HUTS. 


A PORTABLE hut, or barrack, of wood and iron, or 
other and lighter materials, has been invented by Mr. 
J. R. Isaac, of Liverpool, on a plan whereby unskilled 
labour only is requisite for the erection or the taking 
of it to pieces and storing it in convenient portions. 
To use the inventor’s own words in describing it, 
“* Each room, lined throughout with felt, is 14 feet 
by 12, and 7 feet 6 inches high, with light weather- 
proof roof, and stove in the centre, containing ample 
sleeping-room for from fourteen to sixteen men, 
weighing under 20 ewt. It is put together in a few 
minutes, without nails, and struck and repacked in the 
same space of time, folding into two flat packages, of 


in thickness, or in four parts, 44 cwt. each. By 
eaving out the ends, and bringingtwo or more together, 
a store or mess-room, barrack, or hospital, may be 
formed of any length.” 

In cases where it may be inconvenient to billet a 
regiment in transit, or indeed in preference to billet- 
ing, Mr. Isaac proposes that a store of such barracks 
should be kept in the town or vicinity where re- 
quired, or forwarded thither, and put up in some field 
taken temporarily or permanently for the purpose. 
A dozen orderlies, he remarks, might in course of a 
few hours, erect a sufficient number for a regiment 
of, say 1,000 strong. The adoption, as a recognised 
provision in the army, of something better than mere 
tents under which to shelter our troops, either in 
summer or in winter, is very desirable, especially 
while on active service abroad as at present ; and that 
something like this invention of Mr. Isaac’s will 
eventually constitute a permanent addition to the 
army stores there appears to be little reason to doubt, 





BARRACKS AND THE ADMIRALTY. 


Tue Times of the 19th contains an excellent letter, 
signed “C. E.” on the subject of barracks—their 
cost, inconvenience, and improper execution; and as 
the insertion of it in your largely-circulating columns 
might perchance tend to do good to the professions of 
architecture and civil engineering, I wish you would 
give it a place, or at any rate that portion of it which 
I enclose. 

I have seen many barracks, and certainly think 
there is room for much improvement in them, not 
only as to arrangement, but as to architectural 
character. 

Such large and costly structures as they generally 
are, might, I think, be made embellishments to 
the locality they occupy. An ARCHITECT. 


With reference to a well-known contractor,—“ If any 
design is proposed by him to Government _— he pro- 
poses many which the Admiralty have been glad to adopt, 
without giving themselves further trouble), he also becomes 
the contractor to carry out that design. Now, in this we 
have the false principle involved, that the designer and the 
contractor are the same person, and it requires a rare 
combination of character, not to say an angel, to prevent 
the interest of the contractor’s pocket from interfering 
with the ability of the engineer’s or designer’s head, : 
** Moreover, the superintendence of these designs must 
be committed, under the present system, to the officers of 
Royal Engineers, who, as I have above shown, are little 
fitted for the details of non-military works, and who look 
down upon them as pene gpa, & and an able contractor 
can generally do very much as he pleases with prices or 
amounts under such circumstances. My recommendation 
in outline is, that competition designs and estimates on a 
large scale should be advertised for by the Ordnance, with 
a fair payment for the (at least two) best designs in each 
case ; that the specification of the accommodation required 
should be given by the Ordnance officers in as general 
terms as possible, leaving it to the civil engineers or archi- 
tects to exercise their own ability on but the most 
technical military points of each design. Let those designs 
be impartially investigated, under cipher, by three officers, 
of whom one should be selected from the class who have 
lived for half their lives in bad barracks; and you muy 
depend, sir, that the result will shortly be the practical 
verification of Earl Grey’s remark, viz.—‘ That barracks, 
with excellent accommodation for our troops, ought to be 
completed at a rate not exceeding 14/. per head.’”’ 





GAS. 

A CORRESPONDENT, “C. W.” calls attention 
to the injurious effects of the flickering of gas-lights 
without chimney glasses on the eyesight of clerks in 
offices, many of whom, he has had opportunity of 
knowing, have had their sight so damaged, that, by 
the time they reach middle age, if much accustomed 
from youth to attentive fixture of the eye on white 
paper, under gas-light, they are unable to see or to 
write or read without spectacles. Public companies, 
boards, &c. as our correspondent remarks, ought to 
look to this. The following, as to the price of gas, 
is extracted from the Darlington Times :—“ List of 
towns where the price of gas has risen during the 
or Posse months, owing to the advance in ma- 
terials :— 





Durham—4s. less discount to large consumers, 
Carlisle—4s. 2d. nett. 

Stockton New Gas Company—4s. 6d. nett. 
Edinburgh—5s. 10d. nett to all consumers under 20/7, 
Darlington—6s. less 10 per cent. 

Birmingham—5s. discount to large consumers, 


Btoc 
Manchester—5s. ; large consumers 4s. 

Preston—4s. 9}d. discount allowed to large consumers, 
Oldham—6s. 2d. discount allowed to large consumers, 
Salford—5s. to 4s. 6d. nett. 

Liverpool United Gas Company—4s, 6d, to 4s, nett, 
Wakefield—3s. 9d. nett. 

Morpeth—é6s. 8d. nett. 

Hartlepool—4s. 6d. nett. 

Sunderland—3s. 9d. nett. 

Great Central Gas Company, London—4s. nett. 


“The directors of the last-named company made a 
contract in 1850 with the promoter to be supplied 
with gas, delivered into the gas-holder, at a certain 
price for twenty-one years. Consequently, advance 
mm materials does not affect the company.” 


rt—b5s. discount to large consumers. 





THE OUTLINE OF BRECHIN STEEPLE. 


In the course of some “Notes from the 
North,” read recently at Liverpool, by Mr. 
John Hay, the writer said: About a fortnight 
ago I had occasion to visit the town of Brechin, 
in Forfarshire, for the purpose of examining the 
site of a new church, and I was very much 
struck with the fine old steeple on entering the 
town, together with one of the mysterious 
round towers rising by its side. The church 
itself has been an mangled to adapt it to 
modern requirements, and the fine nave and 
aisles with clerestory are now encased with one 
huge and unseemly roof. The chancel is of the 
rich early English, with the dog’s-tooth and bay- 
leaf enrichment; the roof gone, and the ivy, 
with the weather, expediting its utter ruin. 
The church is of a later date, with Flamboyant 
tracery ; but the convex outline of the steeple 
—s the massive and stubborn tower, is the 
eature that I wish to call your attention to, 
together with the small spirelet over the stair- 
case leading to the embrazured parapet. 

I may state, by the way, that some authori- 
ties call it a cathedral, but it can only have been 
ecclesiastically so: architecturally it is strictly 
a parish church. 

In all the Scotch ecclesiastical architecture 
there is a very marked and decided difference of 
feeling and treatment to that of England, while 
some have traced a strong affinity in the Seotch 
tothat of France. I cannot help acquiescing to 
a certain extent in the resemblance ; but I am 
persuaded each has as decided and defined a 
character as the people themselves at that period 


| of history. There is a richness and sumptuous- 


ness in the French that is very sparingly 
scattered over the external aspect of the Scotch ; 
a delicacy, purity, and elegance in the English 
that neither of the others can claim ; and I ques- 
tion whether the means at command in the 
erection of these fabrics had not less to do with 
this circumstance than the careful adaptation of 
design and detail to the respective climates and 
feclings of the respective peoples. I feel also 
sure that the ecclesiologist of the present day, 
in his itinerant wanderings, is impressed with a 
far more lively interest from, perhaps, this un- 
conscious fact, than if he were to drop upon 
Lincoln at Aberdeen, Amiens at York, or St. 
Mungos at Rouen. 

The convexity of outline, picturesquely broken 
by the Lucerne windows of the steeples that I 
recollect of having seen, is a peculiar feature 
that I am not aware of having been noticed by 
any writer ; and they favourably contrast in that 








ae Fo ee 
London, Phenix Gas Co. advanced from 4 0 to 4 6 
London, Equitable Co. a 4 O0to4 6 
London, Surrey Consumers ‘a 4 0to4 6 
Gravesend 2 4 6to5 0 
Woolwich = 4 6to5 6 
Deptford pas 5 0to6 0 
Oxford 9 4 0to5 0 
Hampton ae 6 Oto7 6 | 
Stamford * 6 O0to6 8 
North Shields ae 5 Oto5 6 | 


“ Competition.— Leeds Old Company, advanced 
from 4s. to 4s. 6d.; Leeds New Company, advanced 
from 43. to 4s. 6d. Brighton, 5s. to 6s.; Brighton 
and Howe, 5s. to 6s. Sheffield New, 3s. to 4s.: 
Sheffield Old, 3s. to 4s. Dublin Hibernian, 5s. to 
5s. 10d. ; Dublin Consumers, 5s, to 5s. 10d. 


FOLLOWING TOWNS :— 
South Shields—4s. nett. 
York—4s. 6d. subject to discount to large consumers, 
Middlesbro’—6s. 8d. less 10 per cent, 











7 feet 3 inches, by 6 feet 3 inches, and only 18 inches 





Newcastle—4s, less 10 per cent, 


‘and attenuated modern structures. 
out this view—which I think may be set down as 
_aprinciple, in some measure proved by supposing 


artistic freedom of contour to many of our rigid 
Carrying 


the transposition of S¢. Michael’s, Coventry, to 
| the town of Brechin, or St. Chad’s, Shrewsbury, 


to the site of Dumfermline Abbey,—the mind in- 
stantly recoils at the attempt to reconcile these 
graceful productions with the stunted severity 
of the districts of the north ; and again, recur- 
ring to those features of climate and character 
of these respective kingdoms from three to five 
centuries ago, it appears only the more obvious 
that the most eahahtoned and profound care 
adapted these noble structures to the distinctive 


“ PRICES OF GAS PER 1,000 cuBIc FEET IN THE peculiarity of their respective circumstances. 


And although the rapidity and facility of transit 
through these three kingdoms are daily oblite- 


rating these individualities, these principles and 
facts nevertheless claim great consideration on 
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the part of the members of the architectural 
profession, whose services are required beyond 
their immediate locality. 

The yet unsettled origin and object of the 
round towers of Ireland, so fertile a source of 
conjecture and hypothesis to the antiquary, 
have not thrown any satisfactory light upon the 
one at Brechin, and its companion at Abernethy, 
in Fifeshire, the only two in Scotland. <A very 
early date is, however, assigned to the one 
under notice. The roof, as it appears to me, is 
evidently a modern one of stone, and judging 
from the masonry, I should say the 12th century 
was about the limit. There is some worn-out 
carving round the narrow entrance, which is 
about six or seven feet from the ground, and 
seems to be of Saxon or Eastern character. 
The symbols of the cross said to be on this 
carving, I must confess, I could not alone have 
discovered. ‘The stone of the church and tower 
is the old red sandstone, and in fair preserva- 
tion. 

By the way, I have never discovered in 
any of these old structures anything like our 
modern tooling, polishing, rubbing, or brotching. 
Invariably the work is chiselled, and where the 
stone is of hard texture, or fine mouldings or 
carving, it seems to be worked with the edge of 
the tool at right ~— to the stone, in the 
same manner that the millwright dresses his 


millstones. 








Potices of Books. 


Hints on Village Architecture. By Henry 
Weaver, Architect, &c. Bath: Holloway 
and Son. London: Pope, Budge-row. 

Unpenr this title, the author has published, in a 

large form, a selection of designs for schools, 

cottages, and parsonage houses, mostly executed. 

Mr. Weaver says, in his preface, that many 

such buildings are now springing up, “the 

outlines of which are anything ‘bat in har- 
mony with the surrounding scenery, which 
is often more or less disturbed in effect by 
ill-proportioned and inelegant buildings, almost 
or altogether destitute of that distinctive 
sober character so beautifully exemplified in 
even the most simple of the old religious 
edifices.” He attributes this correctly to the 
non-employment of a “professed architect,” 
from some exaggerated idea of the expenses 
into which such a precaution might lead them : 
in other cases, designs have ‘deen procured 
from an architect unacquainted with the locality, 
and not fully apprised of the circumstances 
under which the building would be undertaken, 
or the limit often necessarily placed on the 
funds provided for its erection. As a conse- 
quence, highly-decorated and proportionately ex- 
pensive designs have been submitted, unsuited 
to the peculiar circumstantes of the case, and 
the plan of the architect, however able or 
judicious in general arrangement, has neces- 
sarily been rejected: hence the erection of 
many a school or rural parsonage has been 
entrusted to the guidance of a country builder, 
who, although he might do himself or his em- 
ployers am ye credit in the operative depart- 
ment, has been totally unfit to be entrusted 
with a higher responsibility.” 

The cost of each building represented is 
appended, and it may be better that some 
persons about to build in the country should 
get this book rather than none at all; but we 
are bound to say that it is much inferior to 
some works of the same kind already published, 
and really does not supply a single new thought. 





Vatvue oF LAND iN THE Crty.—Observing by a 
communication in a recent impression, that an en- 
deavour has been made to throw some doubt on the 


accuracy of your statements on the above subject, I | jury met at the Talbot Inn, Bishop Auckland, for the 
beg to inform you that a piece of land on the south | purpose of assessing the value of 4a. 3r. 21p. of land, 
side of Cornhill, having a frontage of 58 feet by a| required by the Stockton and Darlington Railway 


depth of 17 feet !! has been within the last few days 
let on lease for a building term at a ground rent of 
900/. per annum. This, I think, will be found to be 
a higher rate per acre than any plot heretofore let. I 
may add, that the ground in question is the property 
of the parish of St. Michael, Cornhill, and was let by 
publie tender. —T. H. 


*.* Calculated as in the previous instances, at |The company, in the first instance, offered 500/. and 
thirty years’ purchase, the sum produced is at the | afterwards tendered 781/. The landowners proposed 
| to take 1,500/, 


rate of 1,182,030/. per acre ! 


Fiscellanea. 


Lectures oN Curist1aN Art.—In the course of | 
next month Mr. George Scharf is to deliver a course 
of eight lectures at the Royal Institution on Christian 
Art, from the earliest period to Raffaelle and Michel- | 
angelo. The following are the heads :—Lecture I. | 
From A.D. 300. The Catacombs of Rome, and) 
Churches of Ravenna. Early Christian Painting and | 
Seulpture—Historical Notes upon the Relations be- | 
tween Popes, Emperors, and Byzantines—Mosaics— 
The Saracens — Dark Ages —The Millenium. 
II. From A.D. 1900. Sicilian Mosaics and Archi- | 
tecture. Institution of the Mendicant Orders—Close 
Relation between Painting, Sculpture, and Archi- | 
tecture—Contemporancous Buildings in France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and England.—The Pisani. III. From 
A.D. 1234. Assisi. Giunta Pisano—Guido da Siena 
—Cimabue— Dante—Giotto—Mosaics in Rome— 
Shrine in Westminster Abbey. IV. From A.D. 1300. 
Campo Santa, at Pisa. Jubilee—Simone Memmi— 
Duecio— Gaddi — Orcagna — Petrarch — Boccaccio. 
V. From A.D. 1360. San Marco at Florence. 
Oreagna as Sculptor and Architect —D’Avanzo— 
Venetian School—Angelico da Fiesole—Ghiberti— 
Donatello. VI. From A.D. 1432. The Carmine, at 
Florence. Paolo Uccello— Masolino—Masaccio— 
Gozzoli—Van Eyck—The Paduan School—Andrea 
Mantegna. VII. From A.D. 1473. Walls of the 
Sistine Chapel. Sandro Botticelli—Ghirlandajo— 
Signorelli—Leonardo da Vinci—Perugino—Francia 
—Origin of Engraving. VIII. From A.D. 1492. The 
Vatican. Pinturicchio — Michelangelo—Raffaelle— 
Andrea del Sarto—Correggio—Venetian School— 
Sebastiano del Piombo and Giulio Romano. 

Expenses oF a Saitine CoLtier.—During the 
discussion on Mr. Allen’s paper “On Steam and 
Sailing Colliers,” at the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, March 13, the details were given of the work- 
ing expenses of a sailing collier brig, of 227 tons 
register, which had made, in the last year, nine voy- 
ages from the North to London, delivering on an 
average 335 tons per voyage, at 9s. 4$d. per ton 
freight. The gross receipts were 1,416/. 3s. 1d. and 
the expenditure 1,149/. 13s. 1d., leaving a nett profit 
of 266/. 10s. = 18} per cent. upon the receipts, or 
264 per cent. on the original capital. The brig was 
twelve years old, and had cost 1,000/. 

Temple or Juno, at ArGos.—A correspondent 
of the Leader says,—Rauch, the sculptor, has just 
shown me a letter from Athens, in which it is stated 
that the temple of Juno has been excavated at Argos, 
and as many as three hundred fragments of statues 
have already ‘been recovered. Remember that this 
temple was, in ‘the life of Polycletes, what the Par- 
thenon was in the life of Phidias—that it contained 
the masterpiece of his art, at a time when art was at 
its apex of glory,—and you can form some idea of the 
thrill which this announcement will give every lover 
of sculpture. The Greek government will not, it is 
supposed, sell the treasures, but it has no money to 
devote to their restoration. Casts are to be taken of 
them; and ere long we may hope to feast our eyes 
on works worthy to be placed beside the Elgin 
marbles! Some further particulars have since ap- 
peared in the Zimes. 

FALLING IN OF A TUNNEL.—On the Midland line 
of railway, the Long Landstone tunnel, on the Derby 
side of the Ambergate station, is cut out of the solid 
limestone rock: a portion of this tunnel fell in on 
Thursday in last week, choking up the line with about 
fifty tons of débris. A plate-layer named Orme hap- 
pened to be close at hand, and observing what had 
happened, immediately ran down the line, where he 
heard an expected express train coming up at the rate 
of fifty miles an hour. Orme had no signal other 
than the expressive movement of his arms, which he 
flung wildly about, and so attracted the attention both 
of driver and guard. The engine was instantly 
reversed, but notwithstanding, the train was so near 
destruction that it could not be prevented from run- 
ning right up to the débris, where it was stopped, 
however, without the slightest injury to the passen- 
gers. We hope they immediately made up a pretty 
heavy subscription for Orme, in which one and all 
united to show their gratitude for life preserved. 

Awarp or A Rattway Jury.—On Tuesday before 
last, according to the Gateshead Observer, a special 








Company in forming their branch railway between 
the Shildon tunnel and St. Helen’s Auckland, when 
they awarded as under :— 








For the value of the land......... £1,125 
Fe BOVOCOREG fo osce cic ccesticvetes ‘600 
£1,725 


Curist’s Hosprrat.—We are glad to find that 
the Committee of Inquiry hold the same views as to 
the desirability of removing the school from the heart 
of the city, as have been expressed in our journal. 
The committee say in their report, just now laid 
before the governors,—“ Your committee cannot help 
here calling the attention of the governors to the large 
sums which have been for some years past expended 
in repairs and alterations, and the very insufficient 
result which has yet been arrived at, as shown by the 
want of sufficient day-rooms for the boys, and of a 
well-arranged library, and the insufficiency of proper 
conveniences for personal cleanliness. It is manifest 
that if these wants are to be supplied, very large sums 
of money will yet have to be expended, while it is 
exceedingly doubtfal whether sufficient space can be 
obtained to make that expenditure effectual. Your 
committee, therefore, feel, that before any further 
expenditure is incurred, it must be a matter of grave 
consideration whether the physical and moral wants 
of the scholars will not be best provided for by the 
removal of the establishment from the heart of this 
great metropolis.” The committee are of opinion, 
that more might be done with the princely revenues 
of this institution, 45,000/. per annum, than is now 
effected. 

Preston Cuurcn Spire Compietion.—The 
workmen employed at the Preston parish church, with 
several promoters of the re-erection, had a supper to- 
gether on Saturday in week before last, in celebration 
of the completion of the spire. The curate, vice the 
vicar, who was unwell, took the chair; and Mr. J. J. 
Myers acted as vice-chairman. After the usual routine 
of toasts, the chairman made the following presenta- 
tions to workmen who had distinguished themselves, 
and which we quote from the Preston Guardian :— 
Mr. Abel Ellis, foreman of the masons, and Mr. J. 
Beardsall, foreman of the joiners, a church service ; 
Mr. Henry Colebeck and Mr. Henry Ellis, the masons 
who set the stonework of the spire 50s. and a Bible 
each ; Thomas Sutcliffe and Michael Lynch, labourers, 
employed on the spire, 25s. and a Bible each. 

CUTTING DOWN TREES IN KENSINGTON-GARDENS 
or Hype-park.—Correspondents complain that the 
authorities are allowing the trees in the Park or 
Gardens to be cut down and carted away, and indeed 
we happened to see one on its way off the ground. 
It is to be hoped, now that attention has been called 
to this matter, it will be put a stop to, otherwise we 
must really endeavour to induce the band of the Life- 
Guards to march down to Whitehall and serenade Sir 
William Molesworth with ‘‘ Woodman spare that 
Tree,” till his ears ring and his heart softens under 
the persuasive influence. The trees are too precious 
an ornament to the parks to be lightly disposed of in 
this way, and we are scarcely willing even to admit 
that death by old age or lightning’s blast affords 
excuse sufficient for stripping our suburban landscape 
of such relics. There is an old blasted holly in 
Kensingtou-gardens we would not lose for a trifle. 

THe Fait or a Bripce at Baristor.—The 
bridge which so strangely disappeared last week under 
the shock of a flat-bottomed barge, crossed the Avon 
on the London and Eastern road from Bristol vid 
Bath, and was of iron, and erected in 1805-9, by the 
Coalbrook Dale Company. It was a single span of 
160 feet, with six cast-iron ribs tied by girders, sup- 
ported by stancheons cemented into masonry. Tt 
appears that a similar accident on a smaller scale as 
regarded the bridge, but serious as regarded injury to 
life, took place before it was completed, when thirty- 
two persons were injured by the fall of a portion of 
the works through a barge coming in contact with 
them. In the present instance the whole of the 
bridge, except one of the piers, disappeared in the 
river, and several persons have been drowned. 

THe Tames TuNNEL.—In the week ending 24th 
March, 24,639 passengers passed through, and paid 
the sum of 102/. 13s. 3d. in tolls. 

Smoke “ BELOw Bripce.” — Happening to seek 
a little relaxation the other day in one of those semi- 
rural resorts of Cockneydom “below bridge,” I was 
much surprised to find that, instead of escaping 
from, we were fast getting into, the heavily-laden 
atmosphere which, until now, we have considered 
almost necessary to our existence. On reflecting as 
to the cause, I discovered that not only was our 
vessel a steamer, but also, in defiance of legisla- 
tive enactment, an out-and-out Dutch smoker. No 
sooner, however, in returning, had we sighted 








London’s noble highway than, like a modern “fast ” 
youth surprised in this reprehensible practice by 
some influential relative, away disappears the ob- 
noxious cloud, and in its place the white steam gently 
curls its way, im sportive innocence, through the 
wide-mouthed funnel. Now, sir, I would ask, through 
the medium of your searching columns—lIf furnaces 
can be made to consume their own smoke “ above 
bridge,” why, in the name of all that’s salubrious, 
should they not likewise do so “ below bridge ?” 
JUDEX. 
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ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC eee 
tel hic line, bringing Bologna a e in 
ialiiieaes communication, has at last been com- 
pleted. ‘The first experiment consisted of a character- 
istie message from the prelate commissary extra- 
ordinary of the legations, and the Bolognese 
municipality, returning thanks to the “ Holy Father’ 
for so advantageous a public work, and imploring his 
apostolic benediction. The far-famed Easter blessing 
from the balcony of St. Peter’s may now be telegraphed 
to the faithful all over Christendom. The electric 
telegraph between Bucharest and Varna, vid Shumla, 
Silistria, and Rustchuk, is being constructed by the 
French, the British Government paying half the 
expense. It will be worked by a French staff, our 
Government sharing the cost and the receipts. 
The Magnetic Telegraph Company, it appears, have 
expended on their works, &. and on capital account, 
259,504/. 7s. 3d. The traffic account at last meeting 
showed a total of 29,677/.14s.6d. After payment 








of 5 per cent. dividend for 1854, there remained a! 





balance of 1,545/7. 9s. 4d. The Electric Telegraph 
Company alone have now organized communications 
over 4,625 miles of country, involving the use of 
25,233 miles of wire. The wires of various com- 
panies now reach from Aberdeen, in the North, to 
Viterbe and Corsica, in the South; from Cork, in the 
West, to Lemburg and New Orsova, in the East. 
They reach from Konigsberg, in the Baltic, to Mar- 
seilles and Toulon, in the Mediterranean. These wires 
will shortly unite AfricaandEarope. Reaching Egypt, 
they will quickly extend still farther eastward. In 
India, 3,000 miles are in course of construction : 
these will eventually meet the wires from Egypt. In 
the United States of America there were, at the com- 
mencement of 1854, telegraphs extending over 41,392 
miles, and now one is projected to unite Mississippi 
with San Francisco, a distanee of 2,400 miles. Such 
are the great results which have sprung from the mere 
abstract truth observed by Oersted, that a magnet 
placed itself at right angles to the direction of an 
electric current. . “ Practical men” are fond of con- 
trasting their own doings with those of the more 
abstracted experimental and speculative philosophers 
and men of science, and here they have literally done 
wonders; but where would all these wonders have 
been but for Oersted’s modest little abstract truth on 
which they have all been based? Oecrsted was the 
master: “ Practical men” are but the meritorious 
servants of such masters. 


Kitkenny ArcH#oLocicat Socrery.—At the 
March meeting of the Kilkenny Archeological Society, 
twenty-three new members were elected, including 
the Marchioness of Waterford and another lady. 
Numerous presentations were received, and various 
interesting communications read. Amongst the latter 
was one in which Irish Sepulchral Usages were illus- 
trated by those of North America, in a letter by Mr. 
C. Stewart, a gentleman engaged on a railway in 
Canada West, forwarded to the Society by a member, 
Miss Beaufort. Other communications sent by Mr. 
Hitchcock related to gallauns or pillar-stones for 
land-marks, to the aelains Ogham inscription, and 
to a similarity between ancient Irish and aucient 
Egyptian sculptures. 
surprised the meeting by a communication to the 
effect that an attempt had been made by the Royal 
Irish Academy to induce the proprietor of Ardmore 
to remove the Ogham stone in the masonry of 
St. Declan’s ancient oratory, and send it to the museum 
of the Academy. Mr. J. G. Robertson exhibited a 
numerous collection of sketches in ink of cromleacs, 
by Mr. A. Johns, of Carrickfergus, showing striking 
mutual resemblances in those of Ireland, England, 
France, Prussia, and Denmark. The Rev. James 
Graves called attention to rubbings from ancient 
Irish tombstones. 

A Rat or Raits.— The Rhymney Iron-work 
Company, of Newport, have just completed the largest 
railway rail, perhaps, ever made, and have sent it off 
to the French Exhibition. It is one of Barlow’s 
patent rails. Only three works in Great Britain can 
make these heavy rails, it is said. From 18 to 20 
feet. was considered a good length for them: 22 feet 
was the longest ever made. This one is 16 metres, 
or 62 feet 6 inches long, and is not even painted, but 
is merely brushed over with oil to prevent rust; and 
it will be so exhibited. The work was done ander 
the direction of the engineer of the works, Mr. G. P. 
Hubback. 

SEPARATION oF Sewacr. — With reference to 
statements at the Society of Arts, on the 7th inst. in 
which the separation of manure proper from rain-fall, 
&e. formed a special element, I beg to remind you 
that this idea is contained in a paper on Sewage, in 
the Builder of October 15, 1853, written for the 
special purpose of showing that the present plan of 
mixing sewerage (or the removal of refuse) with the 
natural drainage of land, is radically wrong, and that 
the sound principle is to keep the sewage distinct 

and in as small a compass as possible—H.G.C, 





Mr. E. Fitzgerald, of Youghal, | poor 


Broap WHEELS ON MacapamizeD Roaps.—In a 
rinted communication addressed to Sir B. Hall, 
Mr. R. Blaydon, road surveyor on the Leeds and 
Wakefield trust, suggests measures to check the trans- 
port of heavy loads on narrow wheels, or on broad 
ones, improperly formed, and the adoption of flat 
broad wheels in such cases, as on the trust in question. 
By such regulations, and others connected with them, 
which, he remarks, might be introduced into such an 
Act as the new Health Act, not only would the pre- 
valence of unwholesome dust and mud on Macadamized 
roads, and the jolting and discomfort of ill-made 
granite block roads, by the substitution of Macadamized 
ones be obviated, but these latter would be made much 
more lasting, repairs being only required probably in 
three to five years, instead of in one : 

PropuctivE Employment IN WORKHOUSES.— 
At the Hertford Union an experiment has been made 
with decided snecess. A field in the Ware-road was 
cultivated at a cost of 20/. 7s. and it yielded potatoes, 
&e. to the value of 57/. 16s. of which 31/. were realised 
in money by the sale of the surplus crop. We do not 
see, as we have often said, why every workhouse 
should not produce its own food, and earn its own 
clothing by the surplus, and so relieve the poor-rate 
payers from a heavy and most unnecessary burden, 
while at the same time promoting a spirit of self- 
dependence in young and old; for there are few that 
could not help in some way, were it but in cutting 
potatoes for seed and the like, towards earning their 
own livelihood. 

TINKERING EXTRAORDINARY.—The iron steam- 
ship Dunedin, of about 400 tons, was taken up on a 
slip at Glasgow lately, and 21 feet added to her length, 
increasing her burthen by about 100 tons, and she 
was completed and launched, being made nearly one- 
third longer, in fourteen days! Rather too fast, it 
may be feared. 

THe Bernat Cortection.—The 
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crockery ” in 


this collection has brought enormous prices: a pair} — 


of vases realized the value of a fine house, and a 
“ Palissy” dish, not 12 inches over, was thought a 
eatch at 162/. The value which has been given to 
the items is wholly adventitious and unwholesome. 
A friend writes, touching one pair of vases for which 
some 170/. were given, we believe, for the British. 
Museum, “‘ These vases produeed at my sale about 
the same number of farthings,” aud, he adds, 
“brought me their real value too.” The British 
Museum and the Department of Art, it appears, have 
been bidding against each other! We use mild lan- 
guage when we say, that the gentlemen who managed 
this ought to be ashamed of themselves. 

Betis.—Mr. Mears’s reeent explanation shows 
how exactly St. Paul’s bell had been estimated at 
11,600 lbs. Perhaps the power may be superior to 
the weight, as, to the best of my recollection, it is 
nearly, if not quite, equal to “ Great Tom of Oxford,” 
which weighs about 17,000lbs. The great bells of 
Rouen and Paris weigh respectively 40,000 Ibs. and 
32,000 lbs. There was a pretty good single bell at 
Cherbourg, though the organ had been destroyed in 
the “ revolution,” when I was there in 1819. It 
seemed a little eruel in the ambitious Yorkists to oust 
“Oxford Tom” from his lofty pre-eminence. 
There is a bell at Exeter Cathedral said to weigh about 
six tons ; also the heaviest “ peal ” of ten in England,— 
the tenor weighing 7,500 lbs. “Tom of Lincoln” now 
weighs about 10,000 lbs.; Canterbury Cathedral, 
7,500 Ibs. I think; Gloucester or Hereford about 
6,000 lbs. It may be worth observing, that there 
seems to have been in the sixteenth century hardly 
any peal of more than five or six,—the old number at 
Christ Church, Oxford,—though generally heavier 
than now ; and Sir W. Scott speaks of the “huge” 
bell of Melrose. The only monastic notice of “eight” 
bells I have seen is of Zewkesbury Abbey. 1 have 
read of a bell of 8,000 Ibs. at some parish church in 
Gloucestershire, and heard of a village peal of six, 
tenors 56 ewt. in Oxfordshire; and am inclined to 
think there may be several little known heavy tenors. 

J. D. Parry. 


Earty Crostnc.—BooxsetiEers.—I beg to call 
the attention of booksellers, and the public in general, 
to the early-closing movement, now being advocated 
amongst booksellers. A great many of the wholesale 
houses in Paternoster-row haveclosed forseveral months 
past, and continue to close, on Saturday at five o’cloek, 
with the exception of several of the larger firms, who 
are prevented from following the good example of 
the smaller houses, from the fact that country book- 
sellers will persist in sending orders to their town 
agents on Saturday. I am now able to inform you 


the booksellers in Paternoster-row have all agreed to 
close at five o’clock on April the 7th, and will con- 
tinue to elose at ‘that hour through the spring and 
summer months. Be kind enough to insert this in 
your next pub.ication. 

An ApvocaTE FOR THE EARLY-CLOSING 








MOVEMENT. 
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that, notwithstanding the obstacles to be surmounted, | p,. 


FENCHURCH-STREET, LONDON.—A correspondent, 
“D.” points to the evils caused by the narrowness 
of the western end of Fenchurch-street, and the 
additional traffic it must accommodate when the 
Victoria Dock, Blackwall, Eastern Counties, North 
London, and Southend Railway Companies carry 
into effect their proposed arrangements; and says, 
with justice, it is nece that the narrowest part 
near Messrs. Hankey’s Bank should be widened, by 
setting back the few houses opposite, lying between 
Gracechurch-street and the corner of Lime-street. 

To Make Paste THAT WILL KEEP For A YEAR, 
Dissolve slowly in water two square inches of glue 
and an equal quantity of alum. Mix and boil with 
flour as usual, and when nearly cold stir in two tea- 
spoonfuls of oil of cloves or lavender, the whole to 
make a pint of paste. Keep in a well-eovered vessel. 
— Belfast Newsletter—To prevent paste from getting 
mouldy is a very simple affair. Boil with the paste 
acetate or as commonly called sugar of lead: a 
piece the size of a small filbert, to a pint of paste, is, 
I think, sufficient for the hottest weather. It must, 
of course, be kept out of the reach of children, &c., as 
the sugar of lead is poisonous. 

IMPROVEMENT IN Screw Steam Macnrinery.— 
A simple plan has been suggested by Mr. Penn, the 
eminent engine-maker, for preventing the excessive 
wear and tear of the bearings on the shafts. He 
introduces between the bearing and the shaft thin 
slips of wood, which have the remarkable property of 
entirely suspending that incessant waste of material 
which, after a certam pressure on the square inch has 
been attained, is constantly in progress. This simple 
expedient has been adopted im the recent repairs of 
the Himalaya. While the surface of the bearing is 
preserved from waste, singularly enough, it is said, 
the slips of wood show no indication of being rubbed 
away or heated. 





TENDERS 
For building a Villa Residence at Borstal, near Roches- 


ter, for Mr. J. C. Park. Mr, R. W. Armstrong, 
architect :— 
Andrews, Rochester £1,776 4 0 
Wood, Gra 1,375 0 0 
Spicer, Rochester 1,266 14 8 
Fowler, London 1,155 0 0 
Wallbatton, London 1,100 0 0 





Cobham, Gravesend 1,088 0 
Nayler, Rochester (accepted) ... 1,073 0 0 


For building St. Panl’s Church, Warwick-road, Maida- 
hill, Mr. Thomas Little, architect :— 





So 
—) 





0 0 

00 

00 

00 

00 
Fer Sewers to be constructed on the Dorville Estate, 
Hammersmith. Mr. Alfred C. n, architect. Quan- 


tities not furnished :— 


Rentmore .... 
i EE 
OUD. . ccnbinciverieverss actdinncéoets 


Alder and Pearson 
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For a pair of Villas, boundary walls, &c. for Mr. J. 
Caulter, Mr. Hambridge, Jun. techitect — x 





Gosling  ... +c... coveressese, £8,400 GO 0 
Archbutt -- 8,240 0 0 
Partridge and Cruteh «- 2,717 0 0 
oneyman . 2,700 0 O 
Howhison and Co «. 2,500 0 0 
DROP arcorcesrrersasistorsecesseucsopesscore 2,47 0 0 
oe eee 426 0 0 
TERGIID sc. ccbstccinstvvinresrcorsevede 2,332 0 0 
PIED csbesstqnuisaumacintvehgendiecuee 2,315 0 0 
NUE briecnativivnespieseensesneeiia’a 2272 0 0 


For a Villa on part of Wimbledon-park Estate, for Mr. 
8. Green. Messrs. Aicken and Capes, architects, Quan- 
tities — ‘pomennne — 

UR -<ossubegeenomsegperepespasigzenpeypace £1,250 0 0 
ID si tisvsoictcticteraicisdoects exten 1197 0 0 


For House and Outbuildings at Tulse-hill, Brixton, 
Surrey, for Mr. R. S. Griffiths. Mr, C. Gray, architect. 
Quantities supplied :— 























Honse|Outbuildings.| Total. 
SONIA niehinceinsenoane '21,908'6250 0 0 | £2,248 0 0 
SAGE ctriisinevinienchs 1 280 0 0 2,220 0 0 
Clemence .....46..eccere 1 200 0 0 2,100 0 0 
|= Saade ieaiaibadaaane 1, 23110 6 | 2.07010 6 
Saunders.andWoolcot| 1,798) 200 0 0 1,998 0 0 
i 





Erratum.—The amount of lowest tender for sea-wall, 





&c. Ryde (Langden), should have been 2,198/.—not 1,188/. 
© error was in list sent us from head-quarters. 








